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r [HE Wisconsin compulsory education law, about 
which so much fuss is being made in the Bad- 
ger state just now, provides that all children shall 
attend some school in which instruction is given 
in the English language. The law does not pre- 
scribe what schools the children shall go to, but 
only* demands that they shall attend school some- 
where, and that the schools they do attend shall 
teach them the eletnentary branches of learning in 
the language of our country. As a matter of fact, 
the parochial schools of Wisconsin are .conducted, 
to a large extent, in the ancestral languages of the 
children who attend them—in German, or Bohe- 
nian, or Polish, fcr example. It seems to be a very 
common sense provision that instruction in Ameri- 
can schools should be in the English language. We 
cannot see how anybody can possibly object to this. 
We do not want Germany, France, Bohemia, 
Poland, or China here. We want Frenchmen, 
Bohemians, Poles, and Chinamen, who are not 
only willing that their children may become Ameri- 
cans, but who demand that they shall become such. 
Union is our motto, but there can be no union un- 
\ 


der a dozen different languages, representing as | 


many different nationalities. The necessity for 


translating the messages of the governors of) 


several of our states, into a dozen different lan- 
guages should be removed as soon as posiible. We | 
must respect our vernacular upon our soil. 


_— 





~| EVERAL of the Christian denominations are ex- 
K 
ence to the relation of morality to Christianity and | 
the state. The synod of the Presbyterian church, re- 
cently asked for the appointment of a committee 
from the Methodist conference to act with them for 
the purpose of ‘‘ arousing the people to maintain the 
American theory of religion and education.” This 
conference in reply has among other statements, 
made the following declarations: 

“The separation of church and state cannot mean, 
under our form of government, the separation of Chris- 
tian morality and the state.” 

‘* By the highest legal and judicial authority we are a 
Christian nation. Christianity is part of the common 
law of the state.” 

‘“* Purely secular education is impossible in this land.” 

“Christianity must solve the question of the educa- 
tion of the masses, upon Christian and not secular 
grounds. Bad habits can only be overcome by Christian 
morality.” 

“Christian citizens must deny the right assumed by 
some to give Godless education.” 

“The Bible is not a sectarian book, and should have a 
place whenever the state attempts to educate youth for 
the duties of citizenship.” 

These declarations are certainly explicit. The 
lines are clearly drawn between agnostic morality 
on the one hand and Christian morality on the 
other. There is a difference between Protestants 


~~ and Catholics, the one believing in studying the 


Bible without note and comment, and the other as 
interpreted by the church. This is not as great a 
difference as some would make out. Of course it is 
a difference, but the two statements, standing oppo- 
site, and as far apart as the poles are these: 

Christianity is not a necessary factor in the 
moral education of a child. 

Christianity is a necessary factor in the moral 
education of a child. 

This is the issue at hand. 





— 


oe A GOOD school will remodel the home.” The 
influence of the school is far-reaching. and 
the reason is that the children are the essential fac- 
tors of the home. The remark, ‘I govern the chil- 
dren and the children govern their parents,” had a 
world of truth in it. If we enter a house where there 
are children, we shall notice that almost the entire 
arrangements turn on the happiness, the welfare, 
the advantage of these children. The parents rise 
earlier, provide suitable food and clothing, in order 
that they may be at school in proper time. 
If we look into the purchases made, how the pres- 
ence of the children is manifested! Some little 


expenditure will be made by the very poorest | 


| expends so much on is worth a good deal. 
| of better teachers and better school-houses is a day 
of higher valuation of children. 


| room is measured by the amount of ‘ 





tion of all; if a child was in. the way he was 
knocked down. Little pity was expended on him. 

But the public school has wrought a great change. 
This country spends a hundred millions on its chil- 
dren annually. It has come to believe that what it 
The day 


Not many years ago the children were crowded 


pressing themselves most emphatically in refer- | into the school-rooms of this city without reference 


| to the size of the rooms. Now the number put in a 
‘air space ;” a 
small room has a small number of pupils. This is 
the sentiment of humanity. 

All these things show that the *‘children’s day ” 
on earth is dawning, if it has not already dawned. 
It is the teacher's part to minister to the children. 





HE trials of a man who honestly endeavors to 
put the work of the school-room on a rational 
basis, will not be few or far between. And the 
worst foes he will have to encounter will not be the 
school-board or the parents of the pupils; they will 
be those of his own household—his fellow teachers 
A county superintendent who has given much 
study to education writes of his experience: 

*“T entered on my new field of work last fall, with 
high hopes, but I soon learned that the statements of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, as to the old fogyism of the lead- 
ing (?) teachers, were more than correct, though I had 
not before thought so. In N——, where a principal and 
seven assistants were employed, I staid the entire day, 
and, after school, met the teachers and suggeste! they 
should organize and makea careful study of methods. 
The principal said he was no believer in methods, he 
was not going to peddle out methods; he believed in the 
ability of every teacher to find out on the spot the best 
wavs of doing things. As to psychology there was no 
need of that; it was enough if a teacher knew there was 
a memory in every child; his business was to fill that 
properly, of course. Ali this talk about the new educua- 
tion was all bosh—give him the good old way; and he 
believed in tne hickory, too.’ 

“All this was delivered in a tone that resembled a 
kazoo more than a human voice. I found that he was 
popular with the school-board because he assisted in pol- 
itics. Three of the teachers assured me that they would 
be only too glad to iatroduce better methods, and that 
they were ashamed their schools should be so far behind 
other schools.” 

There are other points in this letter that we should 
like to reprint, but the part quoted gives the 
keynote; there is abundant educational darkness. 
The customs that come down to us from the medi 
eval ages still have sway; probably there are 
places where they still saw off the tops of human 
skulls and drink out of them. 


- 





the manual training shop at Paterson, three 

hundred boys are instructed. They are ar- 
ranged in fourteen classes, having from fifteen to 
twenty-eight pupils in each class. We learn from 
the superintendent that a large number of the high 
school boys have completed the list of twenty-five 
lessons covering all the forms of simple joinery, and 


parents to please the children. And when a holiday | also many special exercises devised by the instruc- 


comes, especially Christmas, the pleasures of the 
children are put first. In fact, it is a measure of 
the civilization of the nation—the attention that is 
paid to the children, and its kind. Finally, 
parental love and solicitude goes out beyond the 
home and organizes itself into Sunday-schools and 
public schools; it provides children’s nurseries, and 
shelters, and libraries. 

That the child is becoming a more powerful factor 
is plain. The artist will tell us that pictures of chil- 
dren were once held to have little value, but tha 
now they are the most popular of all. Once, again 
a child was a nobody, at home or abroad. If a child 





was beaten, ‘‘ Served him right!” was the exclama- 

















tor. In order to give the more advanced pupils fur 
ther exercise, more tools for carving, and lathes for 
turning are necessary. Classes in wood-carving 
and in turning are now organized, with great 
advantage to the pupils. As it is, the more expert 
have been employed in making kindergarten and 
molding tables, cylinders, cubes, etc., for use in 
form-study in the schools, and in constructing 
double mortise and tenon, double slip mortise and 
tenon, and in special lessons in chiseling, ete. What 
is the result of all this? Better minds, better 


. | bodies, and better morals. This is the unanimous 


verdict. The city of Paterson is sound on the man 
ual training question. 
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THE ILLITERATE VOTE. 

Two eminent Boston divines—the Rev. Dr's Gregg 
and Boynton,—have been preaching about illit- 

eracy. It was stated by one of them that at the 
last national election 2,000,000 votes were cast by 
men who could neither read nor write, of whom 
1,500,000 were negroes. They asked whether the 
negro shall be treated as a man or as a servant, and 
said that ‘‘education must replace illiteracy, and the 
political rights granted him by the constitution 
must be recognized by the white man.” This is 
sound. But the figures alluded to are denied. 

The census of 1880 reported the entire illiterate 
voters white and colored at 1,908,810. The increase 
in eight years cannot be less than twenty per cent. 
or 381,982, making a total of 2,290,792 illiterate 
voters in this country in 1888. We believe that the 
census of 1890 will show that we have more than a 
million and a half of colored illiterate voters, and 
that Dr. Gregg is safe in making the statement he 
did, although the editor of the Sun of this city, 
makes out that he shot wide of the mark. This 
editor says that ‘‘ the actual illiterate vote in 1880 
was one quarter less than the Boston minister de- 
clared,” and this he writes with the last census 
before him. 

The facts here stated have been frequently denied. 
Why, we cannot tell, unless for partisan or political 
purposes. We must face the truth. This is the 
only fair and honest way possible. Now, in view of 
this truth, what is to be done? Let illiteracy go on 
increasing as it has since the war? Fortunately or 
unfortunately, we have created a vast army of 
voters who cannot read the ballots they cast. That 
we cannot prosper under such a state of affairs is 
evident. A large illiterate voting population will 
kill the prosperity of any community in which itis 
found. Ignorance, in such a government as ours, is 
not only a sin but a crime. There are some sins 
' that are not crimes, but ignorance is not in that cat- 
alogue. The new South is more anxious than the 
new North to remove this incubus, but how it can 
be done they do not seem to know. We have often 
pointed out the way. A few weeks ago we said 
that Congress should aid each Southern state in 
proportion to its colored illiterate population. This 
does not please some, but no plan of aid yet pro- 
posed pleases everybody, and no plan that ever will 
be proposed will please everybody. We must do 
the best we can under the circumstances, and that 
is the best anybody can do. At all events illiteracy 
must be killed or it will kill us. White, black, red, 
or brown, it matters not; it is all the same.a 
curse. 

We firmly believe that any state that nourishes or 
even allows illiteracy is guilty of a crime against 
the Union, for ignorance is a crime, in a govern- 
ment like ours. We hold rebellion to be a crime; 
much more should we hold its cause to be such. 
We write advisedly and after long observation and 
experience, and we affirm that the very existence, 
not to say prosperity of our nation, depends upon 
the intelligence of its citizens, and this includes 
women as wellas men. We can excuse both of the 
Boston ministers for speaking earnestly in view of 
the gravity of the situation. Even we can almost 
excuse Dr. Gregg for saying in reference to the 
negro: ‘‘To the defense of his rights I consecrate 
my head, and my heart, and my hand, and my 
humanitarian instincts, and my time, and my patri- 
otism, and my purse, and, if need be, as a final re- 
sort, my rifle.” This is strong language, we confess. 
Notice, the doctor says ‘‘in the defense of his 
rights.” Who could say less? We have made the 
colored man a voter. What must wedonow? One 
of two things, either make him fit for voting or 
amend the constitution again, and take the right 
fromhim. Weare firmly of the opinion, as Thomas 
Jefferson frequently said, that no man should be 
permitted to vote who cannot read the ballot he 
casts. 





SEVERAL very finely bound books of little or n 
literary value printed in 1565, recently sold -fo 
$576.67. At the same sale a classic ten years old, 


AN EDUCATIONAL PESSIMIST. 


New Jersey must look to her laurels if what Mr. 
Paddock of the Jersey City high school writes to the 
Tribune is true. He says that there are thirteen 
cities in that state that furnish sitting room for only 
30 to 47 per cent. of its children. This means that 
more than one-halt of the children are deprived of 
school privileges. Not one city in New Jersey fur- 
nishes seating capacity for 70 per cent. of its chil- 
dren! Jersey City can seat less than one-third of 
its school population. Mr. Paddock is either a pes- 
simist of the bluest type, or New Jersey is going to 
the everlasting bow wows. He reads the last na- 
tional educational report thus: ‘‘ For the ten years 
preceding 1887 the increase of school population for 
New Jersey, between the ages of six and fourteen 
years, was 26.2 percent. The increase of enrolment 
was 13.4 per cent.—just about two of increase of 
population to one of enrolment in the schools.” 

He proceeds to say that ‘‘ the same tendency and 
direction of educational matters is seen all over the 
Union. Weare doing a great deal more of talking 
each year about what we are doing in the schools; 
but the quantity of what we are doing does not bear 
the same ratio to the amount of work to be done 
that it did ten years ago. For that reason illiteracy 
is growing upon us and must continue to grow.” 

And again he proceeds to say: ‘‘New Jersey is 
not alone in this condition. Look at the nine North 
Atlantic states, those extending from Maine to 
Pennsylvania—the oldest, richest of the states. In 
the ten years immediately preceding 1887 the in- 
crease of children between the ages of six and four- 
teen years for these states was 16.5 percent. The 
increase of school enrolment for the same time was 
but 5.7 per cent—just about one-third. Two-thirds 
of the growing population kept out of school, in 
the nine oldest and perhaps most enlightened states!” 

‘Two-thirds of the growing population kept out 
of school!” We sincerely hope our English friends 
will not reprint this statement, for it is most mis- 
leading; in fact, it is not a fact that only one-third 
of our children can get into our schools. We are 
reminded of a recent article in the Sun of this city 
in which the editor ‘‘ proves” that ‘the number of 
those unable to read and write is probably less than 
one million, in the aggregate, black and white to- 
gether,” and this in face of the census report of 1880 
as follows; colored males 21 and over unable to 
write 1,022,151, and whites in the same category 
886,659, making an aggregate of 1,908,810 of white 
and colored males who are illiterate. In both arti- 
cles we have erroneous conclusions,—in one, too 
much, and in the other too little. Figures are dan- 
gerous, and so should be used most carefully. It is 
a sober fact that they can be made to prove almost 
anything. But the fact is we have an enormous 
illiterate population taking the Union together; on 
the other hand we are better prepared than ever be- 
fore to educate our children, and at no time in the 
history of this nation have there been a greater per 
cent. of children in our public schools than to-day. 





Supt. Branps, of Paterson, in his recent report 
says that ‘‘manual training includes all the pro- 
cesses of education in which the hand and mind 
co-operate in expression.” Supt. Brands under- 
stands the meaning of this term far better than 
some other superintendents whom we could name. 
The only change we would suggest in his definition 
would be the substitution of the word senses in place 
of hand. Manual training means far more than the 
exercise of the hand; it is the training of all the 
senses—the seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, and 
tasting—so as to give to the brain correct impres- 
sions. The mind catches these impressions and 
turns them into materials for thought. The quick 
and accurate co-operation or correspondence of the 
mind, the brain, and the senses, give the pupil the 
best possible foundation for soul culture. Physical 
perfection is essential to mind perfection. This isn’t 
saying that the mind is material; itis not. But it 
issaying that physical perfection is essential to men- 
tal and moral perfection. Manual training supplies 





ogsting $2.00, sold for ten cents, Why was this ? 


the cesential means of both mind and heart culture. 


THE New York Methodists at their meeting in this city 
last week, reported aa follows: 


“Education consists in the symmetrical development of th. 
whole man for the purpose of his creation. ‘This purpose is ad 
mitted tobe moral. Purely secular education is impossible in » 
land whose hterature, history, and laws are the product of a Chris. 
tian civilization. * , * 

“The common and higher school system, pressed into secula! 
uniformity, cannot meet the moral needs of a mixed population. 
Christianity must solve the question of the education of the 
masses upon Christian and not upon secular grounds. The perils 
of bad habits from association in the schools can only be over 
come by the inculcation of Christian morals. 

The state, assuming the right to educate a citizenship made up 
of accountable beings, and the schools under its control becoming 
godless and therefore necessarily immoral, Christian citizens 
must deny the nght of the state to assume to give such an inada 
quate education. 

“ The common school system, imperfect though it may be, must 
be preserved, and we are not prepared to accept the secular 
theory nor the sectarian theory of its control while its existence 
can be perpetuated as a fit training school for a morally responsi- 
ble citizenship. 

“ We will resist all efforts to expunge the facts of our Christian 


books of schools supported by the state. 

“We repudiate as un-American and pagan, and as a menace to 
the perpetuity of our institutions, the recent supreme court de 
cision in the state of Wisconsin—a decision dictated and detended 
by the enemies of the common schools— that the reading of the 
Bible without comment is sectarian instruction of the pupils, in 
view of the fact that the Bible contains numerous passages upon 
some of which the peculiir creed of almost every religious sect is 
based, and that such passages may reasonably be understood to 
inculcate the doctrines predicated upon them.’ The enemies of the 
common schools declare that ‘the exclusion of the Bible would 
not help the matter. This would only make the schools purely 
secular, which were worse than making them purely Protestant 
for as it regards the state, society, morality, all the interests of 
this world, Protestantism, we hold to be far better than no reli- 
gion. In the present state of the controversy we hold 1t to be the 
duty of Christian citizens of a commonwealth, Christian in its his 
tory and in the character of 1ts laws, to ¢eny that the Bible is a 
sectarian book, and claim for it a place wherever the state at- 
tempts to educate youth for the duties of citizenship.” 


There must be a common ground for all sects to stand 
on in this matter of education. It seems to us that the 
public school must be a secular institution. The state 
does not undertake to implant religious sentiment ; it 
leaves that for the parents; but it does undertake to 
teach sound morality. 


IF anybody thinks we accuse the South of going hack 
upon its own record since the war, he is greatly mis- 
taken. No such sentiment has ever been uttered in this 
paper. The South is going forward. We are going for- 
ward. Only fools, old fogies, and mules persist in stand- 
ing still against both sense and reason, and the New 
South is not to beclassed with any one of these animals. 





THE impossible is always an end of all discussion. An 
immovable body is one that cannot be moved. This is 
well illustrated by the date of the National Association. 
It cannot be moved. This is an end of all argument, so 
it must stand as a fixture that no body, even moving 
with irresistible force, can stir. So the one-rate fare 
with its iron-clad condition of no stop-over privileges 
at any point, either going or coming, is another immov- 
able body that nothing seems able to change. It is 
consoling to know that there is something certain in this 
fleeting and changeable world of ours—something we can 
tie up to. Yes, here are two things that teachers can 
rely upon as immutable, as things generally may be in 
this sublumary sphere. We hope those who had a hand 
in fixing these things will be happy in contemplating 
the work of their hands. 





THERE is always danger that in the search after detail 
we shall lose sight of the truth. It is quite possible for 
an excellently elaborated application of a good method 
to become an application, and nothing more, Just 
while we are writing, our eyes fall upon seventeen mi- 
nute directions as to the management of a review in 
geography. The directions are faultless, but we can 
easily see how they can be made also lifeless. A 
machine may be ever so well made, and contain ever 80 
many wheels and springs, but with all of its elaboration 
there is an impassable gulf between perfect mechanism 
and the crudest form of animal life. So in teaching, 
the very crudest that has life in it, is immensely distant 
from the most mechanical that has no vitality. 


Dr. FirtcH was told when in this country that our 
system of education “is conducted too much on the 
principle that it is the teacher’s work to cram the pupil 
with hard facts.” To what city did -he refer? The 
charge will be denied by some, and passed over in silence 
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SPELLING REFORM IN CONGRESS. 


Representative Lawlor has introduced into Congress 
a resolution directing the public printer to adopt certain 
changes in spelling in public documents. The resolution 
is extremely moderate and conservative in its demands, 
and it should pass. These are the changes proposed by 
the Lawlor resolution : 


First. Drop ue at the end of words like dialogue, cataioae, ete., 
where the preceding vowel is short. When the process ng vowel 
is long, os n prorogue, vogue, disembogue, retain final letters as 
oy Drop final ¢ in such words as definite, infinite, favorite, 
ete., when the pi ing vowel is short. When the preceding 
vowel is long, a8 in polite, finite, unite, ete,, retain present forms 

ha 
“Third Drop finai te in words like quartette, coquette, cigarette, 


“ Fourth. Drop final me in words like programm: 
Fifth. Change ph to f, in words like phantom, telegraph, phase, 


ete 
Sixth. Substitute e for the er 


the sound of that letter. Th 
ete. 

Fifteen years ago, Prof. March pointed out that 
millions of years of time are wasted in learning the 
illogical spelling of English, every child devoting, say, 
one year or its hfe to this unnecessary study : while the 
actual money expended in printing silent and unneces- 
sary letters runs up into millions of dollars. The gov- 
ernment printing alone would be cheapened many 
thousand dollars by the simple abbreviations proposed 
by Mr. Lawlor. 

The tendency of our language to throw back the 
accent, however, makes us doubt the propriety of the 
third rule given above. These words would soon be 
accented on the first syllable, if spelled gazet, cigaret, 
roset, quartet, etc., the great danger being always 
the loss of the value of the last syllable. 

This whole question should be brought before the 
National Educational Association. A former school- 
teacher, Mrs. Burnz, recently said, in an address 
before the Metropolitan Stenographers’ association : 


This poems, unreasonable orthography is an injury to every 
child that has to tread its ne Ss wa, In all other studies 
the pupil is taught to reason, and raw conclusions from 
analogy ; but woe to the child that At. with reference to his 
spelling lesson. 


@ and e. when they = 
eolian, esthetic, 


If having spelled new, he spells by anat 


for soe, he is called a block ,is put on a dunce-stool eruled, 
or kept in; and-all for using the very same reasoning in his spell- 
ing lesson ‘that he is equally punished tor not using in his arith- 


metic! I ask pardon for putting forth the children’s claim on 
your sympai oy and aid. Grown peo poate are apt to forget the 
trials of early school life; but I appeal to you if it is not your 
duty to aid this mov ement, that your children and grandchildren 
may find the path to knowledge less cumbered with sn and 
ptfalls. The argument that our speil'ng is a useful disci ne for 
the memory has no force; especially now, when teachers are 
rarten work that they have not enough time. Give to kinder- 
garten wor ay to manual training the weary hours that are 
now worse than wasted in memorizing fie, eye, stye, nigh, cry, 
guy. 


We hope to sce the Lawlor resolution adopted. Let 
every teacher write to his congressman about it. 


> 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

Suppose a dog appears suddenly before you. You 
glance at him and describe him as a “‘ rat-terrier.” How 
many mental operations take place between the glance 
of the eye and the utterance of the name? 1. Percep- 
tion of the color and form. 2. Memory which retains 
the concepts of dogs that you have previously seen. 3. 
Analysis, which gives the special parts and properties of 
the dog under scrutiny. 4. Comparison of the charac- 
teristics of this dog with those of other dogs already 
known. 5. The adjustment of this dog in the class, dog. 
These operations have been repeated so often in the same 
order of mental sequence, that they are finally welded 
together and constitute one complex whole, which the 
mind is unable to separate consciously into parts. If the 
aniinal you saw had been wholly unknown, both as an 
individual and a class, the corresponding operation de- 
scribed above, would have required earnest protracted 
efforts that would have revealed each of these steps 
distinctly. The trained botanist has acquired the power 
of seeing in a single new floral specimen, all its organs 
and parts and adjusting it in all its classes from variety 
to kingdom, with a single glance, by years of assiduous 
and active practice. These high powers must be pre- 
ceded by slow and earnest and oft-repeated efforts. 
They can be reached in every school-room by careful 
steps which include many reviews, and every precess 
called forth by the branches taught ought to be repeated 
with precision until it reaches the utmost facility. 

The power of classification is a most important one ; 
concepts are single things, up to the point where the 
mind groups them into classes. Without this power, 
thinking would be rudimentary and language impossible. 
Man has the remarkable faculty that arranges his count- 
less concepts into classes which are designated by a 
single name. All the knowledge that we pussess lies 
not in isolated groups, but ‘in groups within groups, 
forming a series of links which connects every known 








fact with the widest facts in the universe. For instance, 


what is animal? The common characteristics of the 
class, animal, are life, feeling, growth, but under this 
group we have, say, the class quadruped, having one | 
additional characteristic, namely : life, feeling, growth, 
and four feet. Under quadruped again, we have horse, 
which is a narrower class, with the characteristics of 
quadruped and animal, and its own added characteristics, 
thus: life, feeling, growth, four feet, and solid hoofs. 
Here we see that the individuals increase in number as we 
progress from the narrow class, horse, to the wider class, 
animal ; and the number of characteristics increase as 
we proceed from the wider to the narrower class. This 
example shows the condition of all knowledge, whether 
extensive or limited. 





EAR AND VOICE TRAINING. 

This is one of the important matters personally per- 
taining to every boy and girlin school, and it should 
receive the careful attention of each elementary teacher. 
A careful observer can but hear many faulty utterances 
in reading and in talking; he can but notice the indis- 
tinctness of enunciation, the omission of sounds of let- 
ters, the slovenly habits arising from inattention by 
untrained ears, and untrained voices. This shows that 
ear and voice training has not received the attention of 
the teacher. 
Is this condition of pupils due to indifference on the 
part of teachers, or is it partly due to the fact that so 
many teachers do not know how to remedy these de- 
fects? Teachers may see the need of ear and voice 
training in their pupils, and attempt but little toward 
meeting the need because they are not acquainted with 
the simple means that may be used by any teacher for 
accomplishing the desired results. 
Teachers should know that not only do the means for 
successful ear and voice training exist in every school. 
but also that the manner of using these means is so sim 
ple and easily understood that any teacher who can read 
intelligently, may teach himself to use the means for 
training the ear and voices of his pupils, and thus ban- 
ish from his school numerous faults of utterance. 
The development of speech in children depends upon 
the sense of hearing; speech-training, therefore, must 
give due attention to providing appropriate exercises for 
developing the hearing and the voice through their re- 
spective organs. This training must be sufficiently 
definite in its character to secure accurate perceptions of 
the different sounds, and the proper utterance of those 
sounds. That little book, ‘‘Ear and Voice Training,” 
will show how the teacher may train the ears and voices 
of his pupils successfully ; it shows how the sounds of our 
language may be easily and interestingly employed. 
Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, Ohio, says : ‘‘ I seldom 
visit aschool in which there is an exercise in the phonic an 
alysis of words, or in orthoepy, without observing errors 
often serious ones. How much our elementary teachers, 
as a class, need help in this direction? I wish that excel. 
lent little book, ‘‘ Ear and Voice Training,” could be used 
by every elementary teacher.” 

Superintendent Marble, of Worcester, Mass., said 
recently : ‘“* Accuracy in learning leads to accuracy in 
speech, to exactness of ideas, and to clearness in the ex- 
pression of thought. Many a child seems to be dull, sim~ 
ply because he has not been trained to hear properly.” 





STEPS IN MIND DEVELOPMENT. 


By A. 8. WELCH. 


My attention is attracted to an object. From the hand 
I gain an idea of its form and weight. From the eye I 
get a notion of its color and the shape it indicates, and 
the tongue speaks its name and thus the ear is impressed. 
A notion of the lemon is, for instance, gained by the 
mind as a percept which is made up of elements fur- 
nished by the senses—form, color, name. Remove the 
object and the percept becomes a concept, a mental pic- 
ture of the object on which the senses dwelt. Turn the 
attention to other objects and this picture disappears. 
Itis retained unconsciously until it is restored by the 
utterance of its name or some other association. When 
recalled, what a concept, a picture, have I? An entire 
distinct, clear thing—a lemon. There is a marked differ- 
ence between child minds in their power to retain a 
mental grasp of concepts. There is also great difference 
in the power of mature minds to grasp and hold the 
notions of things which the eye has seen, the hand 
touched, or the ear heard. 

Having thus the concept of, say the lemon, as a whole, 





order of Nature. 
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what does the mind instinctively do with it? I gained 
this concept from the percept derived from the action of 
the senses. It found a lodgment in my mind, was 
recalled by the utterance of its name, and stands before 
my mind a representation of a concrete thing. I now 
spontaneously turn my attention to the parts and pro- 
perties which compose this lemon. I note its parts, as 
peel, pulp, seeds, etc., and also its properties; as round, 
large, smooth, yellow. This is the primary, spontane- 
ous movement of the mind. To take note first of the 
whole and afterwards of its parts, is rendered inevitable 
by the natural constitution of the mind. It follows the 
Nature presents wholes to our atten- 
tion, as a peach, a tree,a mountain. I notice a chain, 
my watch, a clock—all wholes. I look ata face asa 
whole. Afterward comes analysis. 

There are two analyses—one, of the object, under the 
inspection of the senses; the other, an analysis of the 
restored concept. The second depends for its clearness 
on the clearness of the first. Is it not essential that the 
teacher should follow the order of nature and present to 
his pupils’ attention ; first, wholes, units ; and, secondly, 
their parts and properties? There are many who began 
their education by learning the letters first and the 
words second. This is a violation of the natural order. 
Every word is associated with a thing, and is easy to 
learn as representing that, while the single letter is a 
meaningless form. It is not difficult for the child to 
learn the written word boy, for example, when he knows 
what it stands for, but the single letter y is troublesome 
to memorize, because it has neither meaning nor beauty. 
Under the rule that a whole should be taught before its 
parts, a pupil should learn to read, as to talk, with 
words—then the letters that compose the words. Better 
still that he should write the word before he learns the 
letters. The principles of psychology reveal beyond all 
question that the first and best instrument of early edu- 
cation is the pencil. By means of its use reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling may be rapidly and easily acquired in 


-| accordance with'the laws of nature. 
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MENTAL SPONTANEITY. 


The mind, in response to the presence of an object of 
thought, whether material or mental, acts spontane- 
ously. The open eye falls on a visible object, and is 
thereby incited to an act of seeing. The hand comes in 
contact with a solid, and the sense of feeling is at once 
excited to action. The ear is open and the sense of hear- 
ing responds to the numerous sounds outside of it. If 
one pronounce a familiar word, you cannot help recall- 
ing the concept it designates. All the above are primary 
spontaneous acts ; they take place without training. 

There are higber spontaneous acts ; repeated efforts of 
any faculty along the same lines give power to this 
ability to act spontaneously. The knowledge that makes 


-|a man effective and successful in any profession is 
, | acquired from repeated efforts. 


Take the skilful pianist. 
for example. His practice as a tyro was slow and pain- 
ful to both himself and others. It consisted of deliberate 
movements of the fingers, each one of which was pro- 
pelled by the will. Gradually, by the persistent and 
constantly reiterated efforts of years, these movements 
became so facile and rapid as to change from volitions 
to spontaneities, they ceased to be the products of dis- 
tinct efforts of the will. In the higher sponteneities, 
therefore, the will does not prompt each operation, but 
sets in motion whole groups of acts at once, each of 
which is a spontaneity ; thus a rapid penman forms the 
letters of a word spontaneously, while will power 
prompts the making of the word as a whole. In read. 
ing, the expert sees several words and all their elements. 
in advance of his utterance, spontaneously. The perfect 
speller spells spontaneously and with infallible accuracy 
as he writes the word. The mind of the musician i- 
full of tunes, learned at first by the exercise of wil! 
power, but now spontaneous in their reproduction, The 
orator forms and utters his most effective periods as 
flashes of subtle spontaneities, which required long years 
of repeated efforts to reach. 

There is immense value in these higher spontaneities 
They constitute the knowledge that men call practical, 
knowledge that is applied with facility and certainty 
to the higher intellectual purposes of life. Now, 
defective education never reaches the perfect power ot 
higher spontaneous action. Habitual blunders block the 
upward course. 


a 


of 





THE liquor question is receiving an unusual solution 
in Hyngary where the government has purchased 10,000 
“ public houses” and “inns,” and intends converting 
them into schools. 
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WHAT DO GROWN PEOPLE KNOW ? 





A list of thirty literary questions appeared in the Janu- 
ary and February numbers of an excellent little maga- 
zine, and in the April number appears a table giving 
_ the hundred best answerers, with the questions answered 
by cach. From these we may form some idea of the 
things that are remembered, and the things that are 
forgotten ; for most of the questions relate to matters 
that have passed under notice of the average man or 
woman of literary taste. Such, however, is not true of 
the first and hardest on the list ; it is a matter of special 
knowledge, and only one contributor knew the answer, 
here given in italics : 

1.—Who wrote the preface to the trst English edition of 
“ Uncie Tom's Cabin? "—Frederick Greenwood, whose initial “ G.” 
is signed to the preface to the first edit.on brought out by Henry 
Vizetelly. 

But, turning to ‘‘ matters of common repute,” we find 
here some striking contrasts in the faithfulness of the 
memory in various fields. The two questions that almost 
everybody could answer were these : 

13.—What noted English author applied these words to the r +bel- 
lious American colonists; “Sir, they are a race of convicts, and 
ought to be thankful for anything we allow them short of hang- 
mg ?”’—Dr. Samuel Johnson (see vol. ti., 1775, in Birbeck Hill Edition 
of Boswell’s ** Life”). 

14.—“ Gentlemen,” said Stumpy, with a singular mixture of 
authority and ex-o/icio complacency, ““zentliemen will please pass in 
at the front door, round the table, and out at the tack door. Them 
as wishes to contribute anything toward the orphan will find a hat 
handy.” What was the name of the orphan?—Tommy Luck, in 
Bret Harte’s ** The Luck of Ruaring Camp.” . 

Why, then, did 48 out of 101—nearly one-half—fail to 
know the following? 

8.—In what book are the exploits of Gouvert Lockerman de- 
acribed ?—Irving’s Knickerbocker “ History of New York.” 

Can it be thit Irving’s work does not fix itself in the 
mind as thoroughly as Bret Harte’s? Or, is it that half 
of our hterary people do not read Irving ? 

Is it, or is 1t not, gratifying, to note an unfamiliarity 
with the best recent books and a comparatively familiar 
acquaintance with those dating back from twenty years 
upwards? The Irving is an inexplicable exception ; but 
we find this answered glibly by every competitor save 
one : 

10—In what novel does Miss Carolina Wilhelm.na Amelia 
Skeggs figure as a character ?—“* The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
and this by all but seven ; 

16.—In what book does Bertha Mason figure as a character ?— 
* Jane Eyre.” 
while this was easy to all but eighteen : 

80.—What famous character in fiction records the fact that on 
opening his Bible when in sore Gistress of body and mind, the first 
words that met his eyes were : “ Call on me in the day of trouble 
and I will deliver, ané@ thou shalt glorify me”?—* Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

On the other hand, three books that we supposed 
widely read during recent years proved stumbling blocks 
to many: 

20.—Who is the author of this statement of the books which he 
read when a youth: “TI read all of Bulwer’s then published 
Cooper's, Marryat’s, Scott’s, Washington [rving’s works, Lover's, 
and many others that Ido not now remember.”—General Grant 
(in his ** Memoirs.”’) 

This was known to but 28 out of 101: 

“Tall, beautiful, fair, his appearance was greeted with a low 
hum of admiration and anxiety.” Of whut story is this youth the 
hero ?—“* The Lady, or The Tiger?” by Frank Stockton. 

This to 52 ; and the following to but 9! 

20.—Who is the author of this remark; “In Boston twenty 
years ago a best could have brought together around his table 
nine men as interesting and cultivated as Paris or London would 
have furnished ?—Professor James Bryce, in “* The American 
Commonwealth.” os 

There is a great deal of food for thought in this table 
of answers ; more, even, than in the questions, 

It would seem that twice as many women as men 
are inte:ested in bachelors; for 16 of them answered 
this correctly, against only 8 of their male competitors : 

19.—“ If youare in a genial, careless rood, who is better than 
such extemporizers of feeling and nature—good-hearted fellows 
—as Sterne and Fielding?” Who is the author of the forego- 
ing ‘—Donald G Mitchell (in “ Reveries of a Bachelor”). 





WHOSE FAULT IS THIS? 





Severity cannot eradicate the tendency towards deceit 
—for such a tendency exists. We have all seen animals 
tell lies. We have seen a pet dog, when reproached by 
its master for meddling where it did not belong, turn and 
wander away from the spot, aimlessly, innocently, ap- 
parently quite unconscious of the reproof,—deliberately 
saying, as a dog can, ‘‘I left of my own accord, ndt be- 
cause you told me to,”—saying it with eyes, and ears, and 
nostrils, and tail, Now there is no use scolding Carlo for 


ae 











that. It is even somewhat commendable (in a dog) that 
he should try to conceal a fault. 

The instinct that leads Carlo is to be found, at some 
time or other, in most children. Some are taught at the 
outset to let their higher nature control the lower—their 
conscience is trained ; others, later in life, learn by sad 
experience that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy ’—not a very 
noble proverb. Still others never learn even that. But 
these last, even, are not to be too severely condemned. 
A teacher who has many such among his pupils, should 
begin to interrogate himself—is he not at fault? Has he 
a right to blame them because they have never learned 
(i. e., have never been taught) to contemn untruthfulness ? 
They have never been taught—that is the point. And 
they can never be taught this first of lessons, except by 
one who has their love and their sympathy because he has 
given them his love and his sympathy—sympathy even 
in their lies ! Thus alone can the ground-work of nobility 
be laid. 





— 


A LESSON IN THINKING. 
By Miss JENNIE M. FRost. 
(This is a report of a lesson heard upon a visit to another school.) 

Two mittens had been drawn upon the board, and the 
children were asked to raise their hands and try if the 
mittens wculd fit them. They discovered that both 
were for one hand, and puzzied faces was the result. 
Volunteers were called for to draw mates for the mit- 
tens ; which was quickly accomplished. Other children 
were then sent to the board to take a pair of mittens. 
When taken, the drawings were erased. 

This emphasized the fact that some objects were 
always considered in twos, or pairs. 

The children were now given, eight squares of cuvlored 
paper to find how many twos, or pairs they contained, 
and to name them. Holding up two squares they were 
designated as a pair of rabbits; another had a pair of 
mules; another a pair of horses. In the meanwhile, 
each child was laying out upon his desk bis own squares 
and doing his own mdependent work of thinking. Then 
the question was asked : 

‘* How many pairs have you?” 

‘* Eight,” was the reply of some. 
fellow found he had but four pairs. 

As the answers elicited inclined toward horses they 
were directed to place’a lead pencil between the papers 
to represent the pole of the wagon; but that seemed to 
prove misleading, and they were directed to place the 
papers that were side by side upon each other. Then 
speedily came the right answers of four piles of twos, or 
four pairs. The first pair was then named rabbits ; the 
second, mules; the third, horses; the fourth, oxen— 
four pairs in all. They were asked to touch the right- 
pair, as called for. Pairs of things worn were given to 
be sought for at home. 

The teacher then said, ‘‘ You have been hearing about 
twos; now will you show meatwo? How much will I 
have if. you give me the two or pair you hold in your 
hand?” 

Ans. ‘‘ Two.” 

‘““Now show me another two? 
pairs have you held up?” 

** Two two's.” ‘* Put them together and see what two 
two’s make.” 

“Four.” (Two papers had been held in the right and 
two in the left hand.) 

‘* Put both in left hand. Now take a two in the right 
hand. Youhaveatwoin onkhand. What does the 
two in one hand make.” 

*“One.” ‘I will write iton the board. See, one 2 is 2.’ 
This is copied ten times beneath a pair of mittens drawn 
and connected by a tape after the good old-fashioned 
way? 

The little ones were soon quickly and busily at work,— 
bringing their papers to the teacher for inspection, after 
which they passed to the table and carefully studied a 
piece of honey-comb, from which, pagsing to their seats, 
they drew it to the best of their ability, and were proud 
of the result. If this was to be considered as a simple 
number lesson, it might be considered rather prolix and 
would reduce the average teacher, working according to 
a program with its set time, to despair. And yet Ihave 
stated it as briefly as possible, omitting many little 
bright asides and pleasant questions and answers that 
gave the teacher a deeper insight into the mental and 
moral caliber of her pupils, than any number of set les- 
sons would have revealed. The lesson impressed me 
with the feeling that more time and opportunity should 
be given to the pupils for independent observation, re- 
search, and thought, so that they might start on the 
journey of life conscious of a certain mental power, and 


But one bright little 


How many twos or 


with a desire to add tv that power by continued observa. 
tion, thought, and expression. 





THE MORNING HOURS. 

A very interesting writer, and teacher too, we must 
think from her letter, tells us how important she deems 
the “‘ morning hours” are to the whole work of the day. 
She says : 

‘‘1. Iam there in season, for I find that ‘keeping in 
after school’ comes often from the teacher’s not seeing 
to things in the morning. For instance, John was absent 
yesterday. He will come into his class and say he did 
not know where the lesson was. Then I shall be obliged 
to keep him and myselt in the vitiated air, when both 
ought to be out. 

Iam, as I say, in season. I open the doors and win 
dows and ventilate, and see that the dusting is attended 
to, that the erasers are clean, the clock wound up, etc. 
Mark, I do not do these things. No; I have learned from 
your paper to give the pupils something to Do. The 
pupils are there, some of them, and they begin to atten: 
to these things. Meanwhile we have a nice ‘dish of 
talk.’ They tell me what they did at home last night, 
and soon. Once the girls only would talk; now both 
boys and girls hurry to school, to be there to talk with 
me. 

2. I look over the attendance book and find who were 
absent. My ruleis, ‘ Absentees must report at once.’ Th: 
‘ officer of the day’ tells me they have come. I summon 
them (they are usually right by me) and say, ‘Do you 
know where the lessons are?’ Then they sit duwn and 
go to work, and I tell them of yesterday’s lesson, etc. 
So they are put on the track. 

3. I extract a good deal of valuable news in the gossip. 
Mrs. A. doesn't like this that is done. Mrs. B. doesn’t 
like that. Iam advised, and I contrive to see Mrs. A. 
and Mrs. B., or I look to the children of these people, for 
they are the ones that have carried home some wrong 
impression. I bring them around me. Ismooth over dif 
ficulties. 

4. I have found that the punctuality has increased 
wonderfully since I undertook this plan, also the regular 
attendance. I keep no one in now unless for a confe1 
ence; that is, for advice, or assistance; hence it is an honor 
to be kept in, and not a disgrace. We begin to prepare 
for dismissal at five minutes to twelve. All are out by 
twelve ; I have determined, you see, to be punctual with 
them, as well as to make them punctual with me. 

5. Then, at these morning interviews, we have things 
done to which I refer: ‘I was shown a pretty present 
by a young lady this morning; I am glad she receive: 
it ; she is a good girl at home as well as here.’ This 
awakens curiosity. They feel that ‘something is going 
on’ before school; they will want to be there. Some- 
times some queer garment is brought ; once a Japanese 
dress was brought and tried on—it was only done before 
school, remember.” 

[Miss W. G. L. will please write again.—Eps. | 





POLITENESS IN SCHOOL. 





“Children go to school to study their books, that’s my 
idea,” said a member of the Boston school board some 
years ago. Let us grantit. But while they are getting a 
very little out of books, they are getting a good deal out of 
the teacher. . She is an object lesson they have before 
them in all sorts of ways. Is she teaching them polite 
ness? Here are some things a polite teacher will not do: 

1. She will never ignore the little attempts at kindness 
by her pupils. 

2. She will not conclude, because she is in a place ot 
power, that she can push this one or that one aside. 

3. She will not consume the time of pupils because the) 
are her pupils. 

4. Nor will she wear unbecoming dresses; cheap ones 
she may. ‘ 

5. Nor talk loud and insolently. 

6. Nor fail to respond to the attentions of her pupils. 

7. Nor fret about the lessons not being good. 

8. Nor present a harsh side to her school and a soft side 
to others. 

9. Nor complain about her health and troubles. 

10. Nor be suspicious of all except her favorites. 


-o- 





A prominent educator, state superintendent ™ 4 
neighboring state, writes to us : 


I want to say to you that your SCHOOL JOURNAL becomes 
better and better. _ Very often it says just what seems t0 
me to be apt and right ; and when it does not suit me I am 
pretty sure it does fall in with the views of somebody else. 
Moreover, it must be, and I know from personal observa- 
tion is, very useful to teachers, and I have the pleasure of 





commending it to those who come to me. 
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~ THE SCHOOL ROoM. 


April 12.—EARTH AND NUMBER. 
April 19.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
April 26.—DornG AND ETHICs. 
May 3.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 








GERMAN METHODS OF NUMBER TEACHING. 


By L. SEELEY, Ph. D., of Illinois. 
Il. 


With this preface, I proceed to a discussion of the 
system. Without a good foundation there can be no 
good structure. This is just as true in pedagogics as in 
architecture. The most important of all instruction is 
that which begins the educational building. The Grube 
system of number covers the first four years of work, 
and lays a most substantial and complete foundation for 
all later mathematics. Pestalozzi held that all mathe- 
matical knowledge is founded upon immediate observa- 
tion, and therefore must proceed from the concrete to 
the abstract or general by means of innumerable ex- 
amples, Acting on this sound pedagogical truth, Grube 
founded his system. But he went a step further than 
Pestalozzi in that he taught that the form processes—ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division—should 
be taught together, the numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., being 
taken in order, and all possible manipulations worked 
out of each before proceeding to the next. This is the 
germ of the Grube system, and we shall see later that it 
is as entirely psychological and practical as the principle 
just stated from Pestalozzi. It is psychological, because 
the mind seeks for completeness. The child from the 
very outset wants to know all about the objects he comes 
in contact with. Hence the innumerable questions he 
asks, often exhausting the patience, and more often puz- 
zling the most astute to answer. Hence the disposition 
of the child to pull things in pieces to see what is inside. 
Tt is practical, because it paves the way for future 
mathematical work, and fixes principles to which the 
child must constantly recurin all later work. The more 
thoroughly this early work is done, the more easy will 
mathematics ever be to the child. 

But the Grube system does not lose sight of that pn- 
mary and most important pedagogical truth, the child 
gains his first knowledge by contact with external ob- 
jects. Some philosophers urge that all knowledge that 
the mind ever attains is acquired by the senses. Others 
dispute this. But all agree with the statement italicized 
above. So Grube leads the child to comprehend a 
number by the use of objects. The child sees four 
blocks put together, and thinks of that as the four. He 
does not think of the separate units that make up the 
four in his comprehension of it, but he thinks of it m 
its entirety. Afterward he applies his knowledge in 
finding out all about the four, what it is made of, etc. 
The later disciples of Grube in Germany have made an 
improvement in his system, in that they allow at first, 
in the study of a number, the use of a uniform object as 
a block. A block of a certain size is learned to be the 
one ; one of twice the size (not two of the same size), the 
two ; one of three times the size, the three, ete. Thus 
the child thinks of a number as a whole. He then com- 
pares it with the numbers previously learned and per- 
forms all possible manipulations with it. Having mas- 
tered the number by use of the uniform object, the 
child is brought mm contact with other objects until he is 
able to apply it anywhere. Finally he becomes so thor- 
oughly master that he can drop all objects and repro- 
duce the relations abstractly. This later improvement 
of Grube’s system is entirely psychological. I look out 
of my window at the distant mountain covered with 
trees, and the first impression is, that is a forest. I do 
not at first think of the trees, whether pine, beech, 
maple, or walnut; not of the individuals, but of the mass, 
of the whole, of the forest. Afterward I look more 
closely and determine that the forest, which I see and 
have comprehended, is composed mostly of evergreens. 
Still more closely observing, I find spruce and fir to be 
the chief species. Or, let me take an object nearer at 
hand. I look quickly at something and it brings first of 
all the idea of a tree. I comprehend it instantly. I 
examine more closely and discover that it has branches 
and leaves ; that it has fruit, and that it is an apple-tree. 
T have learned first the tree,and then,by analysis, I have 
learned the facts about it. So Grube’s German disciples 
teach the number; first, the number as a whole, and then 
the facts about it. That this is logical and psychologi- 
cal is not to be disputed. It seems to me that a most 
important Jesson lies in this teaching, which should not 





be ignored by the primary teacher. Of course the num-| easily referred to. Of course these clippings will be 
bers are taught in their order, and the child learns taken to sehool, and pupils appointed to read them. 
through seeing ani handling that the seven is larger than I should also suggest to those who are desirous of im- 
the six, the nine than the eight. A difficulty arises | proving their geography work, to keep on the lookout 
right here in finding objects that will properly illustrate ‘for pamphlets and leaflets which contain matter suitable 
this method. This difficulty, however, is very easily | for their classes. Illustrative of this class of “side 
met. Ata small cost any carpenter can make the neces-| lights” are those sent out by foreign mission boards. 
sary blocks. Let the one be, say an inch cube. The two | Besides the purely religious matter contained in these, 
will be simply twice as long, the three three times as| which of course should be omitted, there is much of 
long, etc. Then in learning a new number always begin | value for the secular school. Take for instance the 
with the block representing it. Use this until the child | February issue of a leaflet called the Foreign Mission 
is thoroughly familiar with it, until he can always tell| Field. The subject is China. Turning to your geogra- 
it on sight ; as the seven, or the nine, etc. After he has| phy you find the information regarding this country 
mastered the number by use of this block, and other| very meager, some of it uninteresting, some perhaps 
blocks, apply his knowledge to other objects, and then | useless, Unless supplemented, the pupil gets from his 
to abstract numbers. | geography only a lifeless outline. In the mission leaflet 
Grube’s system covers the period of observation ; that | we find interesting matter. 
is, as far as the tenth year. Before this time the child| the Flowery Kingdom. In the southern part a great 
does not reason to any considerable extent. His reason- variety of flowers is seen, twenty species of roses, thirty 
ing faculties should not be specially brought into play. | kinds of the camellia, the tree peony, chrysanthe- 
Hence Grube follows nature and bases the instruction | mums, azalias, honeysuckles, pinks, sunflower, holly- 
on observation. The child learns to give a!l the required | hock. and many others. There is a great variety of fruit 
combinations without stopping to think, He is brought | and forest trees. Weeping willows spring thick along 
by frequent repetitions and manifold applications to be | the water courses ; elms and a kind of maple are seen. 
so thoroughly possessed of the mathematical combina- 
tions taught him that they are a part of his very being. 


China is sometimes called 


| Here and there a grand old camphor tree towers above 
| the rest with its round top of evergreen.” (How many 
This is the end which should be sought for in all educa-| practical questions can you ask on this paragraph‘) 
tion. As I write the spelling of the words, the script |‘ 4 wonderful land is China, with its great we'|, its four 
forms do not occupy the thought. These are already hundred canals, its 1700 walled cities, its industrious 
fixed possessions that I may use at will, and almost} millions ready to supply the world with silk, porcelain, 
mechanically. Such a mastery of number is the end|and tea!” ‘A railroad is to be bwilt from Peking to 
that Grube seeks, and which a faithful application of | Hankow, a distance of 800 miles. There are 3,000 miles 
his system secures. Rosenkranz says : lof telegraph lines inChina. So simple a thing cs a trade 

‘** Education seeks to transform every particular condi-! in matches, which has assumed enormous proportions, 
tion so that it shall no longer seem strange to the mind | has affected the interest and comfort of millions of 
or in any wise foreign to its own nature. This identity | natives and has given them some respect for foreigners.” 
of the feeling of self, with the special character of any | *‘In N, E. China there has been great suffering and loss 
thing done or endured by it, we call habit. It condi-| of life from flood and famine. The Whang ho, or Yel- 
tions, formally, all progress; for that which is not yet | low river (the Hoang-ho of old geographies) has been 


become habit, but which we perform with design and an | called ‘China’s Sorrow, * * * * The gigantic 


exercise of our will, is not yet a part of ourselves. Edu-| problem is, what shall be done with the Yellow 
cation seeks to assimilate its object—to make what was | river?” 
alien and strange to the pupil into something familiar ‘Speaking of footbinding, a native woman said : 


and habitual to him. The pupil is to attack, one after | ‘* This life-long suffering is a real bitterness.” A teacher 
the other, the foreign realms in the world of nature and | said of her school girls: ‘ It would make you sorry to 
man, and conquer them for his own, so that he can be see the poor little day scholars coming in holding to the 
‘at home’ in them.” | fence to keep themselves along. Their feet pain them 

Grube’s theory is quite in accord with this idea. As|so, that often at night they cry and cannot sleep. 
education deals altogether with the formation of habits, | Some of the women in the woman's school have been 
this system requires such a thorough mastery of each | convince that it is not right for them to persist in the 


number that it becomes a habit with the child. |custom. They were wearing shoes two and a half inches 
long.” Quotations like these are read by the pupils, 
and then questions are asked concerning them, As mis- 
sion fields cover most of the world, the various publica- 
tions during the year will include accounts of nearly all 
| countries. 
| ‘To those who have never tried these plans of gather- 
and the large majority are not within reach of public | ing material for their work it may seem difficult. 
libraries ; how, then, can they keep up to the times in | Doubtless many will say they have not time for it. But 
geography teaching’ Fortunately the periodical press | many others have learned by experience that it 1s not 
supplies a vast amount of material ready for school use, difficult ; that it soon becomes second nature to be on 
and he who handles this material wisely need not suffer | the lookout for such things. Try it. It will * pay.” 
for supplementary matter. | 
In the first place, all standard periodicals that a teachey | 
takes should be carefully preserved, filed, and indexed, 
Many papers publish an index, but it is generally more 
satisfactory to make your own. In most numbers of 
these periodicals there will be one or more items of in- 
terest for your geography class. You will come across 
many more in books you read. Before passing such an 
item, index it or make a note of it. A good index rerum 
for this material is the margin along the pages of your 
geography, where may be entered the volume and page 
on which an item of interest can be found. Thus oppo- 
site the topic of the compass you might enter : ‘* Quincy 
Methods, Pg. 73.” ‘* Development Les., 90,” etc. Oppo- 
site Drainage, ‘Sch. J., Vol. 30, Pp. 231, 265,” etc. 
ad lib. It is surprising to find out how much material 
you can gather, or rather index, in a short time. With- 
ee ee ee eee ere cg ga ig you anything to tell us about 
2 ; your Ww » school ? 
a Ee OS Fas ee eee pe : ene walked along the Black lake for a quarter of 
ee eo — + pear ei — la mile It contains about i3 acres, and its outlet isa 
er Soe ae ae by apse apd creek that flows into the river. It has three little 
-~ Or dn vane ‘ian a ates Hy islands, and there are lots of little gulfs and bays along 
choice m eading. s 
those that you want to use in the geography class, in | '** shore. 
your geography, and at those places in the book where 
they will best supplement the text. By the time these 
clippings have multiplied to such an extent that they 
are hard to manage in this way, ingenuity will suggest 
various ways of disposing of them, so that they can be 





AIDS TO GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. 
By M. T. SCUDDER. 
Teachers as a rule cannot afford to buy many books, 


~+@+- 
A LESSON ON HOME GEOGRAPHY. 


The teacher must be sure to call the attention of the pupil to 
the geographical features ot the neighborhood 
| Teacher.—John, can you tell me something that you 
saw on your way to school ’ 

John.—I crossed a brook. 

Teacher.—Describe the course of the brook and tell all 
| you know about it? 
* John.—It rises in Mr. Brown’s pasture lot, and flows 
southeast through his farm, his brother's farm and our 
farm, andempties into the river. I think it is about a 
mile long and from 2 to 5 feet wide. 

Teacher.—Has it any tributaries ? 

John.—Oh! yes. There are some little 
flow into it. 


brooks that 








“ How do,you succeed in cramming so much valuable material 
in one paper, as is to be found in THe SCHOOL JOURNAL of March 
22? 1 was compelled to read almost every line in it. Besides the 
editorials, the articles by Giffiu, Greenwocd, and others are rich." 

Normal School, California, Pa. Tuaxo. B. Noss. 
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A BOX OF LEAVES. 


By L. L. 8. 


Last summer I gathered and pressed leaves between 
pieces of stout brown paper. When school opened I 
brought my box with me. The pupils,without knowing 
what I was intending to do, began to gather leaves and 
press them, Then I encouraged them to keep them 
with care. 

When the school had got into working order, I 
determined to use these to cultivate the habit of obser- 
vation. For I saw that the older pupils had been run in 
a rut; they had learned to read, to write, and to cipher, 
but were destitute of power of observation. To aid in 
cultivating this power Iencouraged them to keep 
** plant diaries.” 


This they were delighted to do. Some were really 


unique. I copy from one before me : 

Sep. 15,—The leaves of the maple are beginning to 
fall. We brought in leaves, both yellow 
and red. (Here was a drawing of a leaf.) 

Sep. 17.—We brought in oak leaves to-day. Our 
teacher has a box for leaves; he says he 
wants 100 different kinds, (Here follow 
some drawings.) 

Sep. 22.—I have gathered 82 kinds of leaves. Our 
teacher says we will look at them in the 
winter. I drew a walnut leaf yesterday 
on the blackboard. 


USING THE LEAVES. 
The first thing is to teach the pupils fo see. In all 
cases let the pupils have leaves in their hands. 


1, The venation will be discussed. (Let a drawing be 
made on the blackboard.) 






/ 


~ MN 
. Then as to the margins. 
. The bases, 


. The apexes, 
. The lobes. 






. The shapes. 
. Simple and compound. 
. Pinnate and digitate. 
. Stipules. 
11. Stem and axil. 
12, Arrangement of leaves. 


2 
8 
4 
5 
6. The sinuses. 
7 
8 
9 
10 





The points should be talked over, and a name used 
when it is needed to describe a feature, and only then. 
Then the term should be written on the blackboard. It 
will require a month to do this well. Now will be felt 
the importance of having many specimens to turn to. 
If the teacher has a box of leaves (an envelope box 
will answer) every pupil will get one. 


PLAN OF A LESSON, 


A pupil holds up a leaf, 
By what are you holding it, Anna? 


By its stem. 

What is a leaf stem called? 

What is the flat part called ? 

What is the part next the petiole called ? 

What the lines running through the leaf ? 

What kind of venation? etc. 

While answering these questions she turns the leaf 
around so that all can see it. 





/ 


Another step will be to give each of the class a leaf to 
study and describe. They can also draw the parts of the 
leaf ; for example, the base, the margin. 

During the secord month they will (once a week or 
twice a week) bring in their leaves and be called on to 
give the results of their investigation. 


BUSY WORK. 


There must be a plan of study. Very soon after the 
plant is placed before the pupils they should learn to 
gather what they know into a systematic shape. Let 
them rule pieces of paper as below ; on one pin a leaf. 
Then will follow a talk about its parts—its veins, margin, 
base, etc. ; then they will write. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LEAVES, 


PARTS. | Blade. Petiole. 
Venation. Palmate-veined. 
Margin. Lobed. 

Base. Cordate. 
Apex. Acute. ; 
Lobes. Acute and Sub-Acute. 





SPRING FLOWERS. 


One of the earliest flowers to make its appearance in 
the spring is the dogtooth violet; if the teacher encour- 
ages the children to look for early spring flowers, they 
will cover her desk with the yellow bells of this pretty 
plant. Let her ask that some one bring some entire 
specimens, carefully taken up with a trowel, and set in 
small earthern pots ; let them be brought in a tin box 
carefully covered so as to exclude the light; they will 
keep fresh for many hours. 

When the time comes let each pupil have a specimen 
in his hand. Let the teacher call for the results of 
observation, telling nothing the pupil can find out for 
himself, 

Who has something to say about this plant, something 
he has seen? 

ist pupil. The surface is smooth. 

. The edges of the leaves are plain. 

. There are two leaves, and they have no stems. 

. The leaves have purple and white blotches on them. 
The flower is yellow. 

The flower droops. 

. There is only one flower on a plant. 

. There are three sepals, 

. There are three petals. 

10. There are six stamens. 

11. There is one pistil. 

Teacher.—I tear the leaf; you may do so. You see it 
tears parallel. It is said to be parallei-veined. I write 
this on the blackboard. All plants are not parallel- 
veined ; here is a maple leaf ; see that. 

From what does this plants pring? (From a root.) 
Then it dies down in the fall ; all such are called herbs 
(W. B). Isthe maple such? The currant? Now I will 





write dow what we know of this plant. 





PARTS. DESCRIPTION. 


Flower. drooping (bell shaped). 
Sepals. 3 orange, greenish (recurved). 
Petals. 8 yellow (recurved). 
Stamens. 6 (in two rows). 


Pistil. three parts of ovary unite in one pistil. 
Leaves. two (mottled) (entire), 
Root, a bulb. 


The terms in brackets will be developed by questions. 
Thus, these terms will be understood : petals, sepals, 
stamens, pistil, corolla, herb, parallel-veined. 

The teacher will in other lessons teach the meaning of 
these terms, by first SHOWING THE FEATURES, THAT RE- 
QUIRE THE USE OF THE TERM: acute, entire, persistent, 
alternating. 

At other lessons point out the organs and give the 
name : anther, filament, peduncle, petiole, solitary, style. 
The meaning of the term, will be understood by showing 
the feature in the plant. 

All this will take several lessons. Then the various 
parts as well as the flower, should be drawn by each 
pupil. Let them also paint it with water colors, 

Let a pupil stand with a plant in his hand and describe 
it: ‘‘This is an herb, because it dies down in tke fall. 
The flower is drooping ; that is. it bends over.” Thus he 
will go on until he has exhausted all his knowledge. 


THE PLAN OF THE FLOWER. 


The plan of the flower should be pointed out. A 
microscope will be needed. It is in threes: 3 sepals, 
8 petals, 6 stamens, a 3-celled ovary—(hence we infer 
there are three pistils united to make the style). The 
stamens stand in two circles—3 in each. 





It is a common mistake in the employment of plants, 
in teaching, to set the pupil to run down the specimen 
into its sub-kingdom, then its province, then its order 
and lastly its species. This is wholly unnatural. Sup- 
posing the pupils to have studied this plant with care, 
the teacher may ask for its leading features. It is an 
herb; has bulbous roots; leaves parallel-veined and ses- 
sile; regular flowers; 3 sepals; 3 petals; 6 stamens; 3- 
celled-ovary united into one pistil. The teacher will 
then ask: ‘‘Do you know of any plants that recemble 
this in these features ?” 

They will suggest the tulip, lily, star of Bethlehem, 
hyacinth, lily of the valley, and possibly some others. 
Leaving the question of its order, etc., unsettled, the 
teacher has done enough if he has stamped its general 
characteristics in the mind, and set them to thinking 
about family likenesses. 

The teacher may add: It is called ‘‘dogtooth,” be- 
cause of the two dents on each petal ; its proper name is 
erythronium. There are several varieties. 

The plants in the pots should be daily examined and 
reported on. Careful examination will show that they 
revolve like the sunflower. Let the pupils find this out, 
however. 

This lesson ought to result in arousing a careful study 
of the calyx, corolla, stamens, pistils, etc. If it does it 
has been a success. 

Put the drawings and paintings on exhibition. Each 





should hand in a “‘ description” pinned to a plant. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. | 








AUTHORS’ DAYS. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
BORN MAY 25, 1803. 


The following are some outlines for exercises for Authors 
Days. The subject of the lesson should be given out a month be- 
forehand, and the part each pupil is to take assigned to him. | 
The program may be lengthened by adding quotations and reci- 
tations. [f possible, photographs of the authors should be exhi- 
bited. 


on \ 


FIRST PUPIL. 

An outline of the early life of Emerson. 
SECOND PUPIL. 

His early manhood and choice of a profession. 
THIRD PUPIL. 

Object of his writing. His success. 
FOURTH PUPIL. 

Names of books and dates of publication. 
FIFTH PUPIL. 

His last illness and death. 
SIXTH PUPIL. 

Name noted literary men who were contemporary 

with Emerson. 





TRIBUTES TO EMERSON. 


SEVENTH PUPIL. 


There is no man living to whom, as a writer, so many | 
of us feel and thankfully acknowledge so great an in- | 
debtedness for ennobling principles. We look upon him 
as one of the few men of genius whom our age has pro- 
duced. —JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

EIGHTH PUPIL. 


When I think of Emerson, I think of him as a man, 
not as an author ; it was bis rare and charming person- 
ality that healed us and kindled our love. When he 
died, it was not as a sweet singer, like Longfellow, who 
had gone silent, but something precious and paternal had 
departed out of nature; a voice of hope, and courage, 
and inspiration to all noble endeavor, had ceased to 


speak. 
—JOHN BURROUGHS. 


NINTH PUPIL. 





As Wordsworth’s poetry is, in my judgment, the most 
important work done in verse in our language during 
this century, so Emerson’s Essays are the most import- | 
ant work done in prose, —MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SELECTIONS FROM EMERSON’S WRITINGS, 
TENTH PUPIL. 


The first wealth is health. Sickness is poor-spirited, 
and cannot serve anyone ; it must husband its resources 
tolive. But health or fullness answers its own ends, 
and has to spare, runs over, and inundates the neighbor- 
hoods and creeks of other men’s necessities. 


ELEVENTH PUPIL. 
The secret of success in society is a certain heartiness 


and sympathy , » « « Life is not so short but that there | 
is always time enough for courtesy. 
TWELFTH PUPIL. 
Be sure, then, to read no mean books. Shun the | 
spawn of the press on the gossip of the hour. Do not | 
read what you shall learn, without asking, in the street, | 
and the train. If you should transfer the amount of | 
your reading, day by day, from the newspaper to the | 
standard authors—but who dare speak of such a thing? 
THIRTEENTH PUPIL. 
Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing | 
can bring you peace but the triumph of principles. 
FOURTEENTH PUPIL. 
There is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. 
Commit a crime, and the earth is made of glass. 
Commit a crime, and it seems as if a coat of snow fell 
on the ground, such as reveals in the woods the track of 
every partridge, and fox, and squirrel, and mole. 





; 
| 


Lovis AGASSIZ. 
BORN MAY 28, 1807. 


ist pupil.—His childhood and early training. 

2nd pupil.—His love of nature and study of animals. 
Pas pupil.—His school life and first attempt at author- 

Ip, 








4th pupil.—His life at Heidelberg and friendship with | 
other scientists. 

5th pupil.—The expedition to Brazil and publication | 
of his work on “ Brazilian Fishes.” 

6th pupil.—His professorship at Neuchatel and failure | 
of sight. 

7th pupil.—His stay in Switzerland, and study of the 
glaciers. Completion of ‘‘ Fossil Fishes.” 


8th pupil.—His visit to the United States and course | 


of lectures. 
9th pupil.—The professorship at Harvard. Publication 
of ** Principles of Zoology.” 


10th pupi!.—Return to Switzerland and visit to his | 


mother. 

11th pupil.—Second trip to Brazil and publication of 
the “ Journey in Brazil.” 

12th pupil. —Death and burial. 





-o- 


~ DECORATION DAY. 

The school-room and stage may be decorated with flags, ever- 
greens, and tlowers. 
hang on the walls, with tlowers wreathed around them, 





PROGRAM. 
1. Song. 7. Address. 
2. Recitation. 8. Reading 
3. Declamation. 9. Song. 
4. Oration. 10. Reading. 
5. Song. ll. Recitation. 
6. Recitation. 12. Song. 


No. 1.—The song may be *“* My Country, ‘tis of Thee,’ 
(to the tune of ‘‘ America,” or some other selection, that 
is preferred.) 

No, 2.—*‘ The Blue and the Gray,” by F. M. Finch, is 
an appropriate recitation. 

No. 3.—Some suitable declamation, as Gen. Sherman’s 
‘*The Veterans,” may be given by a boy. 

No. 4.—The oration should be original ; 
given by one of the pupils, or some visitor. 


it may be 


The subject 


may be ‘‘ Our Dead Heroes,” or something equally ap- | 


propriate. 

No. 5.—The words of the song may be selected from 
Bryant’s poem, ‘‘ The Battlefield,” sung to the tune of 
** Bonnie Doon:” 

Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave— 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they sought to save. 


Now all is calm, and fresh, and still, 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by. 

The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain : 
Men start not at the battle-cry— 

Oh, be it never heard again ! 


Soon rested those who fought ; but thou, 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 

No. 6.—*‘ The Old Canteen,” by G. M. White, may be 
recited by one of the pupils. 

No. 7.—The address should be given by the teacher, cr 
some one invited to deliver it. 
‘* Why we Celebrate the Day.” 

No. 8.—Paul H. Hayne’s *‘ Union of Blue and Gray ” 
is suitable for a reading by the teacher or one of the 
pupils. 

No. 9.—The song may be Abram J. 
Songs” sung to the tune of ‘* Dennis,” 
able tune : 


The subject may be, 


Ryan’s ‘* Sentinel 
or any other suit- 


When falls the soldier brave, 
Dead—at the feet of wrong-- 
The poet sings, and guards his grave 
With sentinels of song. 
* * 


* * 


What though no sculptured shaft 
Immortalize each brave? 

What though no marble, epitaphed, 
Be built above each grave ? 

When marble wears away, 
And monuments are dust. 

The songs that guard our soldiers’ clay 
Will sti]l fulfil their trust. 


No. 10.—‘‘ The Soldier’s Reprieve,” by Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe, may be read or recited, if preferred. 

No. 11.—*‘ Fall In,” by Mary Clemmer Ames, is a siit- 
able selection, or the teacher may choose another. 

No. 12.—‘* The Star Spangled Banner,” or some other 
appropriate song, should end the exercises. 


If possible. pictures of our soldiers should | 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
PLOT AGAINST THE CZAR.—A new plot to murder the 
(zar was discovered through private letters to the king of 


Denmark. The report created a sensation. What do these 
plots indicaté ? 


—_ 








THE CoRINTH CANAL.—Bills empowering a company to 
raise $4,000,000 for the purpose of completing the canal 
across the isthmus of Corinth are being considered in the 
Greek chamber of deputies. What benefits will be derived 
from this canal ? 

A NAVAL OFFICER’s DEATH. —Vice-Admiral stephen 
C. Rowan died in Washington recently. During the 
Mexican war he was in action at the capture of Monterey 
and San Diego, where he landed and hoisted the American 
flag. He assisted in the capture of the forts at Hatteras 
inlet and took part in the attacks on Roanoke island and 
New Berne. After the war he was for a time in charge of 
the Norfolk navy yard. Tell about the battles mentioned 





THE DEFENSE OF HALIFAX.—The imperial authorities 
have issued orders for the construction of a new fort at 
| the mouth of the harbor, on Meagher’s beach, just east of 
| the lighthouse. How are modern forts constructed » Why 
was a change in the mode of construction necessary ! 

INDIGNANT RUSSIAN STUDENTS —Letters to Vienna from 
St. Petersburg declare that the original cause of the stu 
dent outbreaksin Russia was indignation over the Siberian 
outrages. This is, however, denied by the Russian authori 
ties. What were those outrages’ What is your opinion 
of the Russian government ? 


A STEAMSHIP WRECKED.—The British steamer, Gulf o1 
Aden, from Clyde, for Valparaiso, was wrecked when 100 
miles from land. Three boats, containing in all 8! people 
left the vessel. One of them arrived at Chiloe, an island 


| off the west coast of South America. Where is Chiloe 
island * 
THE CENTRAL AMFRICAN UNION.—Guatemala has ap 


| proved the provisional treaty of Union between the five 
| Central American states. Name Through 
which one is a ship canal being built ! 


these states 


BRIDGING GREAT RIVERS.—Bills are before the New 
| York legislature providing for bridging the Hudson river 
at New York and also the East river. Tell about the East 
river bridge. What great bridge was recently opened in 
| Scotland 


INTEMPERANCE IN AFRICA.—The Mohammedan Mahdists 
| have determined to free Africa from the curse of rum 
sent there by the people of Christian nations. No true 
follower of the Prophet can be a wine bibber, and Moham 
medans are shocked at the evils resulting from strong 
| drink. It looks very if the 
Arabs wished to save the negroes from the liquor curse in 
| order to sell them into slavery. Who was the Prophet 
| Tell about Mohammedanism 


much, however, 


as 


+} Swiss AVALANCHES.—In many parts of Switzerland the 
villagers retreated to the valleys, avalanches being immi 


;nent. What are avalanches ? 





HAWAIIANS AND CHINESE EXCLUDED.—King Malietoa 
ordered that native Hawaiians and Chinese be excluded 
| from the Samoan islands. What is the other name for the 
Hawaiian islands’ For Samoa ’ 


GEN. CROOK’s DEATH. 
in Chicago. 


S.A., died 
Tell what you know of Gen. Crook’s career 


Gen. George Crook, | 


BALLOT REFORM.—Goy., Hill has vetoed the ballot reform 
bill in New York. The law, however, was successful in 
| its operation in various elections last week, in Rhode 
Island, as well as in Missouri and Wisconsin. Its primary 
object is to prevent bribery at the polls. Explain the 
| Australian system of voting. What is meant by 
| sively official ballots" * 


“exclu 


RECIPROCITY FAVORED.—In the Ontario legislature 
Mr. Graham presented a resolution demanding closer trade 
relations between Canada and the United States. Failing 
this, he expected aunexation. Why would reciprocity 

| benefit both countries? What injury would it work: 
| Why would annexation accomplish the same results ! 





| TROUBLE IN CRETE.—Bodies of Turkish troops pillaged 
| Christian churches and executed Christians in the prov- 
| ince of Candia. An inquiry was ordered by the governor. 
| When did the Turks first get a foothold in Europe * 





E1GHT-HovuR MOvVEMENT.—Seven thousand carpenters 
struck in Chicago for eight hours as a day’s work and forty 
cents an hour. Philadelphia carpenters will also strike 
It is said that this is the beginning of an eight-»our move- 
ment which will become genera! throughout this country 
and the world, May 1. 
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__ CORRESPONDENCE. 





Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until! next week. 





MORE WORDS FROM THE SOUTH. 

I think you do not see the true situation §.. the South 
In the last issue of THE JOURNAL you advocate ‘‘ urging our 
representatives in congress to pass a law giving to each 
state where the blacks form a large proportion of the 
inhabitants, as much money per colored pupil as that state 
gives to each white pupil, this money to be expended for 
the salaries of the teachers for such black pupils.”” Do 
you not know that the people of the South are loyal to the 
interests and the welfare of all its citizens? Do you not 
know that for every dollar the negro as a private citizen 
pays for school purposes, about one hundred dollars is 
given him by the state ? Do you not know that for every 
dollar he pays as school tax he receives about twenty dol- 
lars from the state? Do you not know that the apportion- 
ment is made pro rata, regardless of race? Do you not 
know that the constitution of North Carolinu makes it 
unlawful to make an appropriation on any other basis ? 

Those who think must govern. The negro cannot be 
changed from an ignorant and superstitious slave to a 
thoughtful and refined citizen merely by the magic wand 
of the ballot. Time, time! give us time, and let us alone! 
We have done what we could in times past, and all that we 
ask from the North is Christian charity. Rome was not 
built in a day. M. L. JOHN. 

Mocksville, N. C. 

(All of which, we think, is not quite to the point. The Fact that 
must be faced is a huge illiterate vote, menacing the very exist- 
ence of the nation, and made voters by the nation. We neither 
udmit nor deny that the South is doing its best; we simply say 
that something more must be done. One plau is to have the nation 
say, * This is our work; we will repair it; we will wipe out the 
literate vote that we created, by ourselves educatung the colored 


population.” ‘This plan seemed to us oue of many good ones, and 
We 80 stated.) 


A REPLY TO MR. BRANSON, 
Tv the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

The letter from Mr. E. C,. Branson, superintendent of 
city schools, Athens, Ga., which you have published, say- 
ing that the farmers’ alliances of North Carolina ‘‘ were 
calling upon one another to petition the legislature to 
abolish the public schools of the state,” is indeed amusing 
tous. The statement is wholly false. The farmers’ alli- 
ances are the very best friends of the public schools we 
have in this state. I refer you to Mr. W. H. Worth, state 
agent Farmers’ Alliance, Raleigh, N. C.; or to Col. L. L. 
Polk, president National Alliance, Washington, D. C., for 
tacts in the matter. Yours truly, 

Raleigh, N. C. EUGENE G. HARRELL. 

(We did not publish Mr, Branson’s letter. A correspondent 
quuted 1n our columns one passage from it, We regret that these 
uatters are amusiug to Mr. Harrell. To us they seem more serious 
than auy other questivn before the American people. As to the 


dispute between Messrs. Branson and Harrell, we shall be glad to 
hear from Messrs, Worth and Polk.) 


MR. MORRISON’S ANSWER. 

R.S. S:, of North Carolina, in his letter in THE JoURNAL 
of March 29, quotes from an article of Supt. E. C. Bran. 
son, of Athens, Ga., on the public schools of the Empire 
state of the South. Now let me quote from an article im 
Lippincott’s Educational Quarterly for March, 1890: 

‘* Next year Georgia will have a longer school term than 
for years past, the policy of a general property tax for 
school purposes having been grafted upon the state ; and 
it will be a question of a short time only when, in every 
county, the public school term will be six to ten months in 
the year, instead of three months. The victory won last 
yeur in favor of a state educational tax is the more sub- 
stantial in that it was the outcome of patieut effort ; it was 
a growth ; therefore healthy and durable in quality. 

‘Take these facts in connection with the improved con- 
dition of the farmers, and they give promise of a future 
brighter than any the South has ever known. 

“The alliance has banded the farmers together not only 
in the matter of cotton bagging as aguinst jute, but also 
in everything which will contribute to the up-building of 
their varied interests. It will at once occur to the reader 
that this powerful organization will not lose sight of their 
children’s highest interest, or fail to make explicit their 
demands in that behalf.” 

I suspect the writer of these paragraphs is on the 
ground, and knows whereof he affirms. It is very probable 
that much of the ‘‘ growth” of which he writes is due to 
his own labors. 

“'The sentiment of the people at the South regarding 
free schools’? is growing more and more favorable. I 
believe this to be true of the South at large. J know it is 
true of South Carolina. 

Last week the farmers of our state held a convention in 
Columbia, and adopted a “ platform.”’ One plank of this 
platform recommends that the counties be divided into 
small school districts as nearly square as possible; that 
two schools—one for whites, one for negroés—be estab- 
lished in each school district, and that the people be given 
the power to elect their trustees. ‘So mote it be.” 

Greenville, S, C. Wo. S. MORRISON, 

Supt. City Schools, 





IN A POOR DISTRICT. 


1 am teaching in a small backwoods district where there is noth- 
ing in the school-house in the form of apparatus not even 
teacher's desk. district is hardly able to pay $30 a month for 
a short term, so it is of uo use to request the trustees to provide 
the needed articles. 

1. How can a teacher be expected to keep the school-room neat 
and clean when there isa “singing school” there three nights in 
the week, and the people who attend think the school-room was 
intended for a spittoon ? 

2. What can be done with large girls who “ just come to school 
for fun,” and who seem to have no pride whatever. 

Boston Mills, Kansas. A. 8. D. 

1. Poverty need not be dirty: even the poorest school- 
room can be clean. Teach pupils to be clean themselves, 
When you go into a tidy, orderly house, you try to be tidy 
and orderly yourself, so when your singing school visitors 
come into your clean, orderly, school-house they will be 
more apt to leave it as they findit. But you havea hard 
task among people who don’t know how to use a spittoon. 

2. Try to arouse their self-respect. Tell them that they 
will soon be women, and that a woman without self. 
respect has no excuse for being in the world. 


AN INTERESTING QUESTIONER. 

| We give this as an example of the absurdities that can be per- 
petrated by the average anonymous correspondent.— EDs. } 

“ Will you please inform me, in the next number of your 
valuable journal, of the name and birthplace of the author 
of each of the following quotations : 

1. ‘Teach me to love and to forgive.’ 

2. ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ 

3. ‘No post of honor so high but the poorest boy may 
hope to reach it, is the pride of every American.’ 

4. ‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.’ 

5. ‘Thousands go over the rapids of intemperance every 
year.’ 

6. ‘ We seldom repent of having eaten too little.’ 

7. ‘An ounce of pluck is worth a pound of luck.’ 

8. ‘It is better fora city tobe governed by good men, 
than by good laws.’ 

9. ‘It is not right or manly to lie even about Satan.’ 

10. ‘Oh, how hard it is to die, and not be able to leave the 
world any better for one’s little life in it!’ 
11. ‘ Don’t fire till you see the whites of their eyes.’ ” 
St. Louis. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Sit ok SEt ?—Forty-three correspondents inform us that 
hens sit. 


A ScHOLASTIC MontHu.—Supt H. N. Mertz, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, calls our attention to the fact that in Wheeling, 
W. Va., the scholastic month is the calendar month. 


MANUSCRIPT.—In sending manuscript to a magazine or paper 
does the appearance count for much? Andif so, how can | pre- 
pare it to make it more acceptable ? 

Lincoln, Neb. A. E. J. 

Yes, appearance does count. Mr. Dixey says, in his book, 
‘“The Trade of Authorship,” that typewri er manuscript 
stands a much better chance of acceptance than ordinary 
copy. Many other highly valuable suggestions on this 
subject will be found in the chapter on “ Getting an Edi- 
tor’s Good-will,” in this little book. . 


ENTERTAINING PUPILS.— What would you sug; 
tuinment ot pupils in the school-room, when the 
inclement for exercise out-doors ? 

Brownsville, Tenn. 

1. Games. These are many. We have not space on this 
page to specify them, 2. Story-reading is good, but the 
stories must be interesting. A poor story in the school- 
room is as dry as an empty well. 3. Gymnastic exercises. 
4. Spelling-matches. There are many more suggestions 
that could be made, but we have room for no more. 


t for the enter- 
weather is too 
J. RG 


WALL Maps.—Can you tell me how to use wall maps to the best 
advantage? Iexpect a map ot the United States and one of the 
world, aud would like explicit directions for using them effec- 
tively. J. A. 8. 

Give pupils clear ideas of what a map represents. Ifa 
map is studied as a map, and nothing more, you might as 
well study a stove-pipe. A map should suggest the actual 
appearance of a portion of the world. When the child can 
see the world in his mind’s eye, when he looks on a map, 
it is of some use to him. If he cannot see the world 
through the mind, it is of very little use to him. 


ABSTRACTIONS.—1. Iam required to teach first-grade children 
without any symbols ; the superintendent does not like me to use 
objects to any great extent. 2. Have you anything that will 
assist me in teaching children to see the relation of numbers ? 

Griffin, Ga. Mrs. E. M. Drewry. 

1. Your superintendent is wrong in requiring you to 
teach primary number without objects. You cannot pos- 
sibly teach without symbols, for ail words, even, are but 
symbols of thought. 2, There are many pieces of appara- 
tus that will assist you in teaching children to see the 
relation of numbers, but the very best is what you can 
make yourself. Our paper, during the last few years, has 
contained many primary arithmetical devices. 


STUTTERING.—I have a pupil who seldom stutters when talking, 
but who stutters a great deai when reading. How can I prevent 
him from stuttering when he is reading? M. L. R. 

Slow, distinct articulation and perfect self-possession 
will go a great way towards curing stuttering. But free- 
dom from it is the result of much painstaking work. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


It is not usual to find a man of brains who is willing 
and anxious, in his modesty, to conceal his personality 
behind a firm’s name. Mr. T. F. Donnelly is known to a 
circle of intimate friends as a painstaking and industri- 
ous intellectual worker, who has found time, in spite of 
his important duties in the firm of A. S. Barnes & Co., 
to spend many productive hours amidst the silent friends 
of his library, a valuable collection of works uron his- 
tory and the arts and sciences. In addition to the vol- 
umes that have already come from Mr. Donnelly’s pen, 
he has now in the hands of the printer a “‘ Brief History 
of England,” while a “ Literary Reader” is in an ad- 
vanced state of preparation, to be followed by a work 
upon English Literature. The busy brain of Mr. Don- 
nelly has already conceived the outlines of a small book 
upon Civil Government, to be prepared when the others 
are out of the way. The power of unremitting, unsel- 
fish labor ‘is one of nature’s noblest gifts to man. 

Supt. Love, of Jamestown, is another student who 
finds time, in spite of a busy life as librarian of the free 
library, in addition to his school work, to do origina! 
work with his books and pen. Mr. Love has been pre- 
paring some papers in which he will take advanced 
ground upon the ‘‘ Philosophy of Education,” advocating 
radical reforms. 





In Richfield, Kansas, considerable encouragement is 
given to manual training. Recently an exhibition of 
‘*work done out of school” was held, at which prizes 
were awarded for six different kinds of work. 


Mrs. L. T. Newcoms, the supervisor of kindergartens 
at Hamilton, Ontario, reports a marked success during 
the past year. The number of children enrolled was 
1352, a gain of 330 over the previous year, and 16 per — 
cent. of the total enrollment of the public schools of the 
city. Mrs. Newcomb gives acarefully prepared record 
of kindergarten children in succeeding grades, as afford- 
ing a clue to the influence of their training. The result 
obtained is that more than two-thirds of the fortunat« 
scholars were advanced kindergarten scholars, 

Mr. E. A. SHELDON, the honored principal of the 
state normal school at Oswego, New York, keeps on the 
even tenor of a useful and valuable life. Without ecre- 
ating a disturbance in the outer world, he is yet benefit- 
ing it every year by the excellence of the material that he 
gives to it, in the teachers that are annually trained un- 
der his care within the walls of his school. 

A younG Indian named Eagle Horse, April 4, shot and 
instantly killed Frank E. Lewis, a school teacher, at Pine 
Ridge agency, Nebraska, and then committed suicide. 
Lewis was going home from school on horseback when 
Eagle Horse stepped out from an ambush and shot him 
in the back of the head. 


Miss Eva A. MADDEN, a teacher in the Louisville, 
Ky., schools writes that the school-buildings of the city 
received but little injury during the recent cyclone. 
The Thirteenth and Green street school was in the direct 
path of the cyclone, and its windows and roof were 
somewhat damaged. One other school-house lost its roof, 
but take it all together, the damage done to school pro- 
perty was very slight. 


THE Sherwin school, Boston, punishes its pupils, witl 
the consent of parents, for chewing gum, 

THE new State Normal College, Albany, New York, 
the successor of the old Albany State Normal School has 
issued its first circular. David P. Page’s work has now 
culminated in William J. Milne’s enlargement, and new 
beginning. Following the suggestion first made by the 
University of the City of New York, this college proposes 
to give Bachelor of Pedagogy, Master of Pedagogy, and 
Doctor of Pedagogy, to those who complete its several 
courses. Those admitted must be graduates from 
colleges, or universities, or hold the highest certificate 
given by the Board of Regents of this state, or give 
evidence of having equal qualifications. The comple- 
tion of the course, for bachelor will ordinarily take two 
years, but college graduates may be able to finish it in 
one year. This is a work that is now imperatively 
called for. We have reached an era when professional 
education will be demanded of all teachers who expect 
to receive recognition, except in backwoods districts or 
fourth-rate graded schools The line is now sharply 
drawn between professional and non-professional school- 
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room work, and this new college, under the able direc- 
tion of its scholarly president will go a great way 
towards making this boundary line clearer and distincter 
than ever before in the history of education. This is the 
first state normal college ever established in this country, 
and, as far as we know, in any country, for this is 
purely a professional school, not an academy or literary 
college with a normal attachment. 





HE is a tried educator who has held the position of 
superintendent for fifteen years. Such is the record of 
Supt. S. A. Ellis, of Rochester. In spite of the increas- 
ing cares of his office, Supt. Ellis has lately found time 
to prepare a paper on ‘‘ Physical Training in Education,” 
and a history of the public schools of Rochester, and has 
given a number of public addresses upon educational 
matters. 





THERE 1s much activity in the schools of Ithaca, N. Y. 
The new high school building, which it was predicted 
would never be filled, is now found too small. Superin- 
tendent Foster has inaugurated a commercial depart- 
ment, and has maintained a teachers’ training class, 
which, it is to be hoped, will become a permanency. 
Thus far it has been successful, and the desire is to ex- 
tend the course through the full school year. 





J. W. REpway, the well-known geographer, has just 
put forth a new work, ‘ The Projection of Maps and the 
construction of Relief Maps,” and has in press ‘‘ The In- 
terpretation of Topographical Forms.” 





A LAW recently enacted in New Jersey is significant. 
It appropriates $40,000 for a new building at the New 
Jersey state normal school, and passed each house of the 
legislature without a dissenting voice. It provides for 
this institution the one needed accessary to enable it to 
maintain a position among the best similar schools in 
the country. 

The new building will furnish nearly 25,000 square 
feet of additional floor surface, which will be utilized, in 
general, by a gymnasium on the first floor, and a large 
auditorium on the third. The second floor will give 
space for a library, a recitation room in physics, an ap- 
paratus room, a chemical laboratory, and a museum ; 
and for manual training. This act is distinctly an in- 
dorsement of Principal Green, whose effort to make the 
school professional in its courses and aims, is thus ap- 
proved. The New Jersey state normal school, we are 
told by one who knows, will “ preach the following 
gospel, and its students will practice it :” 

The burden of effort should be to bring the mind to a better 
understanding of truth, and to discipline its powers more effec- 
tively by a closer contact with the objective world. “The spirit 
of the age,” “the demands of the times,” etc., mean in educa- 
tional matters, among other things, that the physical sciences are 
to be studied more than formerly, and that marual training is to 
be treated as no longer in its experimental stage. 


THERE has been a revolution in the methods em- 
ployed in the schools of Winona, Minn., and they are 
fully abreast of the times. Much credit is due to the 
superintendent, Mr. V. G. Curtis, who is called one of 
the leading educators of the West. He isan advocate 
of advanced methods, and the course of study is in 
accordance with the most progressive ideas of modern 
educational thought. Four years ago Mr. Curtis removed 
from Stillwater, where for three years he filled the office 
of superintendent of schools. 


AmonG the persons suggested for the presidency of 
the University of Alabama is Dr. T. J. Mitchell, of Bir- 
mingham, formerly president of the state normal school 
at Florence. Dr, Mitchell is a thorvugh scholar, and an 
efficient educator. The schools that he has organized or 
strengthened bear witness to his courage, energy, and 
ability. The system of Charlotte, N. C., is indebted to 
him for its organization and permanent establishment. 





THE teacher will find many subjects in the newspapers 
that will arouse thought among his pupils. For 
instance, the fall of the great meteor in Indiana. The 
American Geologist says : Z 

“The earth, traveling in its orbit around the sun, is 
constantly traversing new regions of space, which it 
depletes of meteoric dust and meteorites; it 1s thus 
steadily increasing in diameter. Now let this growth 
@ontinue till the earth has just twice the attractive 
power which it onw possesses; we should then have 
twice the number of meteorites and double the quantity 
of dusé falling annually upon it as now, 





“The attractive force of the sun is so enormous that a 
perpetual hail of meteorites and a torrent of dust-parti- 
cles must rush upon it from all directions, and some of 
the foremost observers are now of opinion that these 
falling are the sole cause of the sun’s heat. 

“Ta the light of this theory our earth is a young and 
growing, not an old and dying, planet—a planet with a 
future ; which ought to be cheerful news to all of us: 
although we shall not live to reap the benefit of it; and 
the sun, far from being on its last legs as an expiring 
luminary, is steadily gaining mm heat and lighting 
capacity.” 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





Mrs. Lizzie H. WALKER, principal of the female de- 
partment of grammar school 68, on 128th street, near 
Lenox avenue, resigned last October, and Mrs. Emma 
L. Seaman, who was first assistant, has been acting as 
principal. The ward trustees unanimously recommended 
that Mrs. Seaman be elected to fill the vacancy. A peti- 
tion signed by 3,800 parents and citizens of the district 
was also sent to the board of education. The board of 
education last Wednesday elected Miss M. Louise Claw- 
son, principal of the girls’ department of grammar 
School No. 48, as principal to succeed Mrs. Walker, and 
assigned Mrs. Seaman to her old place as first assistant. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, who has been adjunct-pro- 
fessor in Columbia College, was promoted to a full pro- 
fessorship on Monday last. Dr. Butler graduated from 
Columbia in 1883, and is the youngest man that has 
reached the dignity of a Columbia professorship for many 
years. 





A MEETING of the New York association of state nor- 
mal graduates was held on Saturday last. Dr. Cook, of 
Rutgers College, delivered an excellent address on ‘ Ele- 
ments in School Management.” The unavoidable ab- 
sence of Dr. Milne was much regretted. 





APPLICATIONS for space to exhibit drawing and other 
school work at the meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, to be held at Saratoga, July 7-9, 
1890, must be sent before June 1, to John F, Woodhull, 
9 University place, New York. It will be wise for those 
who desire to exhibit to apply immediately, as the space 
is now being assigned very rapidly. 


VERY interesting exercises took place April 1, at Prof. 
and Mrs. Kraus’ kindergarten, in anticipation of Eas- 
ter. Flowers were in the hands of the children, and 
many beautiful lessons were taught. The spread of the 
kindergarten in this country is very greatly due to the 
unceasing efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Kraus. Their labor 
has been to educate classes of young women to found 
kindergartens. These classes, going out year after year, 
have disseminated just ideas of the discoveries of Froebel. 


THE teachers of the Westchester County Teachers’ 
Union assembled at the public school building, Katonah, 
on March 29. About forty teachers and several visitors 
were present. Prof. Shields, of Katonah, conducted a 
class in language. Mr. F. J. Fuller, of Somers, gave an 
excellent talk on ‘‘ Geography Methods.” Miss Clara 
Clark, of the Katonah school, illustrated how number 
could systematically be taught. Dr. J. F. Chapman gave 
the teachers a brief lecture on the ‘‘ Human Body.” He 
encouraged the method of illustration, and used a mani- 
kin for reference in his talk. Principal Miller discussed 
‘*Percentage.” There is no question but that these 
meetings can do much good to promote better teaching 
in this district, and by the interest already manifested 
we think the good results are now apparent. 





THE Pratt Institute, of Brooklyn, has arranged a nor- 
mal course for teachers of music, including two years of 
daily instruction in vocal music, theory of music, and 
the art and practice of teaching. Tonic Sol-fa is used. 
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No WONDER IT 18 PoPpULAR.—The appointments of the famous 
New York and Chicago Vestibule Limited, via the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, correspond in elegance and 
luxury with those of a first-class family hotel. 

The convenience of arriving at Grand Central Station, largest 
and finest passenger station in America, and the only one in the 
city of New York, is another advantage enjoyed exclusively by 
patfons of the New York Central. . 

This great four-track Trunk Line is unsurpassed for safety, 
cowfort, and the speed of its splendid trains, 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Geo. P. Brown, in April Public School Journal, says: 
“The University of the City of New York has inaugu- 
rated a movement in New York City that is the begin- 
ning of a great advance in education in this country. 





It is named the University School of Pedagogy, and 
embraces a three years’ course of lectures delivered on 
| Saturday morning of each week. This course leads up 
lto a degree of some sort,—but that is an immaterial 
incident. About one hundred earnest and intelligent 
superintendents, principals, and teachers in New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, and suburban towns, assemble 
every Saturday for lectures, quiz-classes, or discussions, 
and are subject to examinations on each division of the 
course. It is evident that many people who have been 
teaching for many years are being awakened by this 
school to reflect as they have never done before upon the 
purposes of the public school and the principles of teach- 
jing. We have been saying fur some years that the cry- 
| ing need of education is a more intelligent and capable 
| leadership. There are too many principals and super- 
intendents standing at the head of school systems and 
schools, that do nothing but stand. They are mere 
figure-heads, or at best, automatons. They really pride 
themselves upon the fact that they have not had a new 
idea about teaching in twenty years. This, to them, is 
evidence of their great insight and power in seizing the 
entire subject at first. T hey are an incubus upon educa- 
tion, but they will never read these remarks, nor will 
they ever see themselves as others see them. There are 
many more that have not gone forward very much, but 
who are ready to take hold of every hand that promises 
to lead them into a clearer view. Of these, we take it, 
such a school as this will be largely composed. Let the 
managers see that they do not give stones to those who 
come asking fo: bread. Are there not men and women 
in every large center of population who are willing to 
spend and be spent for the advancement of the schools ? 
The University School of Pedagogy of the city of New 
York is a noble conception and the beginning of greater 
things.” 








etic 
FOREIGN NOTES 
— . 

GERMANY.—The government of the principality of Reuss 
(junior line) has issued an order to the school authorities 
according to which school gardens are to be connected 
with the public schools. These gardens shall be used ex- 
clusively for purposes of instruction, and offer the teach- 
ers opportunities for awakening interest in the culture of 
| fruit trees among the pupils, besides aiding botany. There 
are in Austria more than 8,000 school gardens, while in 
Germany many country schools are similarly provided. 

In the kingdom of Saxony where the teachers had hith 
erto been obliged to contribute to the pension fund, the 
government has released them of these payments and 
assumes all the expense. This increases the salaries indi 
rectly, and of course, there is general rejoicing among the 
teachers. 

This year’s budget for school purposes in Prussia con 
tains an increase of 200,000 marks for more efficient super 
vision in country districts. 

Kehr, the noted methodician, said, ‘“‘ A principal who is 
not willingly and cheerfully supported by his subordinate 
and associate teachers, resembles a naught placed before a 
one.” 

The National German ‘Teachers’ Union nambers 38,912 
active paying members (32,025 last year) which is an iu 
crease of 21 percent. The different Teachers’ Unions of 
Germacy now have over 60,000 members. 

Avstria.—In Stuhlweissenburg (Hungary) two boys (14 
and 15 years old) had arranged all the preliminaries of a 
|duel. The parents were able to preyent a catastrophe only 
in the last minute. The boys stood opposite each other 
with loaded and cocked revolvers. They were taken home 
and treated to a generous dose of unburned woodashes. 

Lately investigations have been made in Vienna, von- 
cerning the composition of impurities under the finger- 
nails. Itis well known that poisoning of the blood has 
resulted from scratching smarting wounds, with impure 
fingernails. The result of the analysis made in labora_ 
tories of the universities, showed that in 78 examinations 
there were found 36 kinds of spherical bacteria, 18 arrow- 
shaped fungi, 3 “Sarcini-fungi,’’ and other bacteria. 
Mould-fungi were found quite frequently. MORAL: Give 
attention to cleanliness in schools. 

Rvussia.—The government has placed the university in 
St. Petersburg under police surveillance, owing to rioting 
on the part of the students, who are indignant at a return 
to the paternalism in vogue before the liberal regulations 
«ranted during the reign of Alexander II. 


For purity, strength, economy, and curative power, Hood's Sur- 
saparilia has no equal. Try !t. 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN FARMS: THEIR CONDITION 

uestions of the Day Series, No. 62. 

12mo. Cloth, 262 pp. 
nam’s Sons. 


The law of the pendulum, which governs the social and 
economic history of communities, and especially of repub- 
lican communities, has been particularly strong in the 
regularity of its action in the United States. From periods 
of extreme individualism have always issued periods of 
centralization ; low tariffs have been followed by high, 
foreign entanglements have given a to home interests, 
inflation and sound currency have had alternating periods 
of popularity. The pendulum seems now to be swingin 
towards the perpendicular, if pot beyond, in the matter o 
farming. At first an agricultural nation, the United 
States has for thirty years considered more the importance 
of manufactures than of farms; and its legislation,its press, 
its thinkers even, have devoted their energies mainly to 
the cultivation of those means of money-making that 
cause men to gather in cities. The farmer has not filled 
their thoughts—has not sought to fill them, so that we 
cannot fairly say he has been neglected. Bat there is 
a change to be seen on the economic horizon. The tariff 
bill now before Congress shows that the agricultural 
interests are to have the attention of the legislators of 
both parties. The recent political campaigns show it; and 
the appearance of many essays like this, only gives assur- 
ance that farming questions are to be considered by those 
whose consideration will be intelligent. When farms are 
to be had, within a dayhght journey of New York and 
Boston, for less than the cost of their buildings, it is high 
time to ask a few questions about American farming. 
This Mr. Elliot does. His answers will not suit all read- 
ers, because his questions are becoming political ; but 
what he saysis strongly expressed and put forth at least 
— the purpose of provoking the search for the facts of 
the case. 





AND FUTURE. 
J. R. Elliot. 
$1.25. New York: G. P. Put- 


A SHORT HIsTORY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. By William 
F. Allen. Being Part IT. of Allen and Myers’ Ancient 
History for Colleges and High Schools. ton: Ginn 
& Co. 12mo. Cloth. 380 pp. 


Prof. Allen looked upon Roman society as a whole, so 
that the political, economic, literary, and religious ele- 
ments in its hfe could be understood only in relation with 
each other. Like other historians, he finds two central 
conceptions around which to group the entire history of 
Rome: The process of acquiring world-dominion; The 
social causes of decay. A _ philosophic conception of this 
kind is difficult to illustrate and communicate in a work 
limited to the size and scope of a school history; but the 
more intelligent of the pupils using the work will welcome 
the references made to historical novels and collateral 
reading, by means of which a conception may be obtained 
of Roman history in harmony with the broad lessons that 
it teaches to civilization. In detail this work deserves 
much praise. 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION; A STUDY IN SOCIAL Scl- 
ENCR. By Richmon? Mayo Smith. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. Cloth. 330 pp. 


The professor of social science in the school of political 
science of Columbia College is not a social reformer; 
he is not a preacher; he is not an advocate. Gifted 
with the union of talents—an analytic mind and a great 
capacity for hard work—that has produced some of 
the world’s geniuses, Prof. Smith has always impressed 
his admirers as one who was somehow endeavoring 
not to be a genius. In his class-ruom he ever avoids 
any exhibition of brilliancy, as well as any mere show of 
creative power; contenting himself with placing before 
his pupils (or, es he seems to consider them, his fellow- 
students), with absolute simplicity of diction and manner, 
the fruits of an indefatigable love of investigation and a 
great power of deduction and reason. Precisely thusis the 
present essay produced. It seeks to ongens no great evil, 
it proposes no great remedy; it states its problem, not as 
the ‘‘ most important question now threatening the Amer- 
ican people with imminent destruction ;” it does not “‘ pro- 
pose legislation alone calculated to avert an impending 
calamity.’’ This should be understood at the beginning, for 
the amount of amateur work in the political sciences that 
has lately flooded the country, has so weakened the judg- 
ment of some critics as to make this scholarly work seem 
to them a trifle fat. What Prof. Smith does is to explain 
the meaning of his terms, to distinguish modern migration 
from ancient, and from colonization, to show the questions 
raised by the individualistic change of home that is a feat- 
ure of the present time; and then to look into the facts, 
the causes, the effects, the lessons, of modern emigration. 
These are first considered, briefly, from the European 
viewpoint. Then the history of American immigration 1s 
given, with achapter pn its effects upon the growth of 
population, and another upon its relation to the political 
capacity of the people. In two chapters the economic sides 
of the case are considered, and in a third the social. Then 
come the matters more directly cognizable in legislation— 
assisted emigraticn and immigration, protection to the 
emigrant, and fisally Chinese immigration; the latter 
leading | vegonee | to a discussion of the restrictions upon 
immigration, and this to the final ‘question of principle.” 
The reader of ‘Emigration and Immigration’ will feel 
that he has been enabled thoroughly to understand one 
question of social science ; and that his author is incapable 
of altering, or suppressing, or belittling a single fact for 
the suke of any theory. The book fairly smells of truth. 


THE UNKNOWN GoD; or, Inspiration among Pre-Christian 
Races. By ©. Loring Brace. 8vo., cloth, 342 pp. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


It is manifestly impossible for us to give any complete 
idea of this noble book, with its moderate yet strong 
advocacy of a Christian acknowledgment of the to be 
found in the non-Jewish religions. The avthor expects to 
find. as the result of astudy of heathen bsliefs, “in all 
ages and races some evidence of the inspiration of the 
Divine Spirit, and to discover traces of, God and higher 
inspirations in the rymotest anvals and records of man- 
kind.” His e ffort has been ‘‘ to show the ancient belief of 
mankind in the unknown God, and that the t Father 
of all has granted his inspirations to many of very differ- 


ent countries and tribes and races.’’ The student here 
searches for the “ foot-prints of the Divine Being on the 
shifting sands of remote history.” He finds, in each 
chapter, that which is best, in the old religion treated, 
exposed, and examined, and preserved. He becomes con- 
vinced, ere-long, that insvired monotheism was an earlier 
form of most of the religions that, in later days, became so 
debased as to conceal their original simplicity and gran- 
deur. A belief in one God has thus been found, in Egypt ; 
amoug other Semitic races than the Jews; in the minds 
of Greek philosophers and even of considerable numbers of 
Greeks; in the Zoroastrian religion; and among the 
Hindus and Buddhists. The author regards Buddha as in 
a high degree inspired. and an instrument in the hands of 
— for the elevation and purification of Asia. 

hinking thus, Mr. Brace of necessity criticises some of 
the means used to convert to Christianity the followers of 
the Eastern religions. The missionary should be a student 
of Buddhism as well as a believer in Christ ; the Buddhist 
should gladly love One who is presented to him as the 
completion of the work of Buddha.. ‘‘ The preacher must 
arm himself with the best of Buddha’s trutbs, and then 
show the higher teachings of Jesus.’”’ ‘(he sermon sug- 
gested here, for delivery by such a preacher to a band of 
devout Buddhists, will seem to many a literary curiosity. 


THE POLYGLOT PRONOUNCING HAND-Book. By D. G. H. 
l6mo. Cloth, 77 pp. Chicago and New York: Rand, 
MeNally & Co. 


The intention of this little book is to give, in readily 
accessible form, the pronunciation of those foreign geo- 
graphical names that the average newspaper reader (or 
school-teacher) comes across, and 1s in doubt about. The 
names are arranged by countries, pre-supposing, as is 
generally the case, that the user will know the nativity of 
the name he is looking for. In each country the letters 
of the alpbabet are treated. (vowels, then ye and 
then consonants), with examples showing the pronuncia- 
tion of each. For English-speaking countries lists of diffi- 
cult pames are furnished. From this country 350 such are 
selected. We miss several that are traps for the unwary: 
Arkansas, Sault Ste.Marie, Des Moines,Atchafalaya, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. In some cases local usage is not fol- 
lowed: in Sewanee the first e is almost silent; and in 
Tangipahoo, the final a is a separate syllable. 


POEMS AND PROSE PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, FOR HOMES, LIBRARIES 
AND ScHooLts. Compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon. 
ae Literature Series. 8vo. Paper, 107 pp. 30 
cents. 


What was said last week of Miss Hodgdon’s “Whittier ”’ 
applies to this companion collection. Holmes, of course 
furnishes more prose and better prose than could be found 
in the works of most poetical writecs ; and the quotations 
here from the ‘“ Breakfast Table”? are many and good. 
The old favorites in verse have thus a solid setting. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Cosmopolitan for April has an interesting article on “‘ The 
Fighting Forces of Germany,” by Poultney B.gelow, illustrated 
by Chr. Speier. Frank G. Carpenter illustrates his own article 
on “ The Land of the White Elephant.” Two famous institutions 
are described in the articles on “ Pr.nceton,” and “ Eaton Hall.” 
In this number is the first article by Miss Bisland, on her “ Flying 
Trip Around the World.” 

ide Awake for April has a charming frontispiece, “ Easter 
Offerings,”’ by W. L. ~— A youth and white-robed maiden 
bearing Easter liliies well embody the spirit of youth and bloom. 
The opening story by Mr. Butterworth, entitled *“*The Pilgrim’s 
Easter Lily ’ is a narrative of early colonial days in New England 
and seems to point to the Mayflower (trailing arbutus) as our na- 
tional flower. ‘“* How Simon and Sancho Panza helped the Revo- 
lution,” is a true historical story. 

Beginning with the May number, the Andover Review will have 
a new department, devoted to the “ Literary Outlook,” under the 
ch of Professor Arthur sherburne Hy | 
The National Magazine tor April opens with an interesting arti- 
cle entitled ** Chatterton; the Boy Poet,’ by Rev. Albert Danker, 
D. D. The “Current Value of Degrees” is by Dr. F. 8. Thomas. 
The article on ** The Columbus Society of Patriots of America” 
describes a laudable organization to cultivate patriotism in our 
American youth. 

The excellence of the Ladies’ Home Journal for April may be 
judged somewhat by the tities of some of the articles, as: ** How 
to Act Before the Camera,” by A. gardus; Mrs. E. Aline 
Osgood’s most practical inside view of * Lite In a Church Choir ;” 
Henry Ward Beecher’s love for gemsand rare stones, told by him- 
selt in several unpublished letters; »ynd Ella Wheeler Wilcox on 
* An Evil of American Daughters.” 

In Transatiantic fur April, one of the live questions of the 
day is exhaustively treated. ‘The prospect is that the exploration 
and conquest of Africa will be the absorbing problem of the twen- 
tieth century. Already nearly a ame has its Stanley. 
France has hers in the person of M. vier, whom she preters, 
however, to call her Livingstone. This article contrasts the peace- 
ful method ouptege® by vier in bis recent two years’ journey 
across Africa, with the warlike and bloody methods of Baker, 
Emin Pasha, and Stanley. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. LoTHROP CoMPANY have recently had a new “boom” in 
their two excellently prepared volumes of classics—Butcher and 
Lang’s translation of the Odyssey and Jowett's “ Thucydides.” 

Lee & SHEPARD have among their latest works * A Primer of 
Darwinism and Organic Evolution,” by J. T. Bergen, Jr., and 
Fanny D. Bergen. It avoids technical terms as far as possible, 
and makes everything else secondary to the general purpose of 
presenting a simple, connected and readable sketch of the 
* Natural History of Creation.” 

SCRIBNER & WELFORD offer an interesting work, entitled, ** In 
Tennyson Land,” by J. Cuming Walters, being a brief account of 
the home and early surroundings of the poet laureate, and an 
attempt to identify the scenes and trace the influences of Lincoln- 
shire in his works. 

A. C. McCirre@’s beatiuful series of ‘“* Laurel-Crowned Tales” 
—containing only the most exquisite works of fiction, exquisitely 
printed—will shortly be increased by the publication of Lamar- 
tine’s “ Rapbael; or, Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty.” 


Ginn & Co. will have Wentworth’s “School Algebra” ready 


in May. It contains fresh and interesting problems, and defini- | the 


tions, illustrations, and ‘arrangements of the subject-matter lik, 
those in the “‘ College Algebra.” 

Wiisvur B. Ketcsam, New York, announces a new edition of 
“The King’s Son or a memoir of Billy Bray,” the eccentric 





preacher of Cornwall, England. 


The MACMILLANS will issue at once a new book by Dr. J. G. 
Fitch entitled ‘Notes on American Schools and Training Col 
leges.” 

HovuGHTon, Mirruin & Co. issue a tasteful little volume 
entitled ** Easter Gleams,”’ a score or so of hymns and poems by 
Lucy Larcom. 


The ScrRIsNERS will publish, immediately, a smali book by 
George W. Cable, entitled, ** The Negro Question,” containing the 
address delivered by the author on Washington’s birthday before 
the Massachusetts club in reply to the memorable speech by the 
late Henry W. Grady. 


Anson D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. bring out “In the Morning,” 
by Willis Boyd Allen, a collection of poems possessed of consider- 
able literary merit and genius. 


Harper & BROTHERS are the publishers of a very fascinating 
book, * What 4 Remember,” Vol. II, by Thomas Adolphus Tro! 
lope. It abounds in reminiscences of Liszt, Von Bulow, Gen. 
Sheridan, King Humbert, Pope Leo, Salvini, Ristori, Cardinal Mc 
Closkey, Jenny Lind, and others. 


D. APPLETON & Co. publish “Hygiene of Childhood,” by 
Francis H. Rankin, a useful book, containing much that parents 
and teachers, especially of girls’ boarding-schools, will do well to 
read, mark, and inwardly digest. 





THE Most PorpuLAR THROUGH TRAIN IN THE WORLD.—The 
most popular through passenger train in the world is the No. 5, 
on the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. It leaves 
New York for the West at 6.00 P. M., daily, and consists of from 
twelve to sixteen magnificent Wagner Vestibule Sleeping-cars, 
m addition to day coaches, dining, baggage, mai), and express cars. 


SCHOOL-ROOM DEVICES. 


THE PRACTICA]. NUMBER AND FORM TABLE 











The value of a piece of school furniture of this kind is 
great. As the child gains his first ideas of numbers 
through their concrete representation, a convenient and 
specially devised table, around which the group of 
children may be gathered, will aid the teacher greatly in 
developing this subject. With the objects before him, 
the pupil may arrange on the squares a variety of com- 
binations applying to the numbers Leing developed. 

In his manipulation of the objects on the blocked 
squares, he learns not only number, but language, form, 
and color. 








DESCRIPTION OF TABLE, 


As will be seen from the cut, the table has along its 
middle line a series of twenty pockets filled with blocks 
and sticks, in six colors. Along each side of the table is 
a set of five large squares, Each large square contains 
twenty-five two-inch squares. At the end of the table is 
a set of ten small squares for the teacher. The pockets 
are covered with a set of covers so devised that each 
locks its predecessor, the last being locked with a key. 
This not only prevents the loss of any blocks or cards, 
but gives to the table a smooth, level surface for clay or 
sand modeling, or for other purposes. These features 
are all patented. 

Two legs are provided with casters, so that the table 
may easily te moved about. 

One form is‘made with folding legs, thus enabling it to 
he closed up and placed out of the way—a great con- 
venience in a crowded school-room. With each table 
are sent 150 spheres, cubes, and cylinders—six colors; 200 
sticks—six colors; 60 sets of cards, containing ‘‘ AaND”™ 
and ‘‘ ARE ;” and 30 sets of other needed words, signs. 
and numbers from 1 to 20. 

The tables are made by Mandeville & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Fenn. 


+ 
+--+ 


The Bridge of Life. 


Addison, in his “\ Vision of Mizrab,” represents life as a bridge 
of a hundred arc’ and many of these, especially those at t 
farther end, in an almost impassable condition. ‘the bridge was 
former r. Now no one reaches the other side by 
passing ‘ all must use it, and all must fall, sooner 
or later, into swift current beneath. t 
medical faculty as assistin 

e bridge. But now, wit 
, nO doubt the structure would 
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“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 





THE GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


COMBINED. 


SUMMER « INSTITUTE. 
Thirteenth Annual Session, Beginning July 14, 1890. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 





Sixth Annual Session at Glens Falls, N. Y. (between Lake George and Saratoga), 
JULY 29—AUGUST 16, 
400 STUDENTS LAST YEAR. 


THE LARGEST, STRONGEST, AND BEST OF ALL THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


EMERSON’S COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks. 
Da. C. W. EMERSON AND FACULTY. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT: 3 Weeks. 16 Professors. 


The Best Location—Out In The Atlantic Ocean. 


The Oldest Summer School. The Greatest Advantages. 
The Best Instractors. The Most Thorough Courses of Study, 


Combining Rest and Recreation with Study and Improvement. 


1890. 





List of instructors and other particulars will be in THE JOURNAL of May 3, 1890. 
Liberal reductions to clubs. Circulars now ready. Address 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, 


Attendance for 1889 was 340, from 28 States and Territories, 
largest Summer School in the United States. Send for Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
A. W. EDSON, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, 


making this the 


New York, 


Mass, 
Mass. 








WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDCED 


ANCIENT EDITION. 








so-called ‘‘ Webster’s Cachrtiget 

Dictionary” 1s Sune 
atavery —. the book. 
from ~ hp for 
page, of the ofitin of 1947, ia wasin 
ts day, a valuable book, bat in the pro- 
greasal for over FORTY YEARS, 
been et . 
all by photo-lithogra h isprinted 

P 

on flimsily bouad. A 


to sw that he is the Webster 
which is ed as the Standard 
and THE 's— every copy of which 


s@~ If persons who have been induced to 
—*- 5 the “ Ancient Edition” by any 
will advise us of the 
facts, we will undertake to seo that the 
seller is punished as he deserves. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


(Removed from Ambherst, Massachusetts, and 
Oswego, New York, to Burlington, Vt.) 


Fifteenth Session : July 9th to August 19th. 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt. 

“The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 
has come to be a recognized | factor in the educa- 
tional work . f this country.”’—T he Critic. 

For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars ot 
Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, address Dr. L. 
SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Koxbury, Boston, 
Mass. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 











Are you going? Then send for full descriptive 
circular of the grand New York prameey Excur- 
sion to visit the National Educati = 
at St. Paul, Mion., ts delete cosmitie 


of palace cars with dining 
oars attached one Niagara 
Pa cxpea- 
Pals will = ' pa bs Ete 
comp 


of ae H. ¥ reeves 00.. Dires- 


Darvevstiy Piace, New York. aad 





NEW YORK STATE 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
























































| ' ’ 
A Salary $2,500. ANTED_ 61.008. a University ANTED — Travelii A 
SU Stee, Coetrerins, Stes ae W* Re fy WwW —y & Ri, 
of « city in a ng to is ‘Saust hove ctudied . maa for agent, to travel for | 
man for the a. Address, asl te oe ee eae a oe ther books 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, pean Universities A ‘ Teachers’ — 
70 street, Chicago. T > ve Association, np street, Chicago 
TOV "eran Sa Music teacher fors State if ere for Preparatory and 
Normal —<7~ Good salary. Pailterm \ ANTED—Matros. A N department f a beading 
Co-operative Assoriation, is in search of a matron for Fall term. $1200, Address, Teachers’ Co-operative ' 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago. | Address, . Teachers’ Co-operative Association, Association, 70 Dearborn 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
JW Steen, oe for Acad — _— FPR See or Rest—A large amber of Oui 
pt J Peden .oo= Wy ‘chases 4 telly oh eee be “es on Por yarticlar address These schools are for residents of the State who 
Teachers’ os tive dasonk tio position ot rocal teacher Salary $1,000. Ad- eachers’ Coaperative Ascintion ntend to teach in the Public 8 hools of the State. 
rbora icago. irom, ‘operative street, Chicago. 
70 Dearborn ‘Chicago. 2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses tor 
GALARY § $1,200. WA Penosy!vania School TRECTOR — for lite to teach in the Schools of the State 
i Board has writtea us for a superintendent VW ANTED—20 High Schoo! amistants: 100 $1,000 to $1,300. A Normal School bas j (EO CO Teach in the SCHONIS ¢ ae SEAlC. . 
for Fall at above salary. A college man wanted Grade teachers; 100 Interme- | written us to recom: © mac or woman for The Fall Term beyins the first Wednesday of Sep 
J. with on partic ulars diate t gy ~ ye cman Por Fall = — An exceilest opening. Ad- | tem Der 
‘eachers’ Co- mperative Associatic openings. Address, rem, Teachers’ ve . | . . 
arborn street, Chicago Teachers’ Co 2 » etree, Chicago | APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 

RINCIPALSRIP in Nebraska. $1,000. A — | Qi,400 to $1,800. Principal wanted for Pall, one of these schools should apply to bis School 
Pe 1 Board has written us to Pike fows School Ay 44 Ly BY Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
tn the pal Say 1.0 Purther | orincipal for Fali. We iavite oor rteay™ fer tie Fa Tore ‘Have been | forward a recommendation tor ap poiutment to 

Teachers’ Co-operative Associatio ae 1.800. New man must begin oa lem. | the State Superintendent, and it will ) sent by 
7 Dearborn street, Chicago a oe Sal cogtiention to Teaches! Oncpurativ’ Aas him to the school to which the appointment is 
rearborn street, Chicago. | ciation, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. fe. i 

The above are a few of the hundreds of positions now on our books forthe Fall term. , — 

_ BEWARE OF IMITATORS! Certain unscrupalous parties sith a0 crideat inteation to deceive, bare axpied our cirsular—eot cal in word ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
and phraseology, but also in stvie of type and forms of paper and make-up, even mine we have branches ” © 5 
they have used to secure members, who ooypeee, in joiming, that they are becoming convected eb ney Asoriation of Chicago. = a ~ a aa 2 pee nyt ~ 
day many of our frends and teachers in ponent ctgtes Salto to ack us if we have given sanction to these partioe—“ leagues” aad “co-operative . ‘ Art 
agencies—to use our forms and copy our meth metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub 

We have ne connection with such tied. It wish to know whether an ey iable, do not ask bow ) leagues aod breaches } jects can be com 

e 


ees in a ter ot 3 wecka, also 


hey have, but the ri : 
they have, but the one short teading, Writing and Spelling, 


—— cannot make a showing of positions filled, no matter what its representations may it is not the agency for you. 
ers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago, under the pee ony se of Mr. Orville Brower, has many agents, but al] members are regis- | 
tered frat ab the control 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. This agency suady on cnsea io ps te 
19 red oe ee t an applostion . 


ts 
stantial and successful w - years. A list of 600 pomtions filled 
© and all Siven by those who have had experience with our 
Address. 


uestion will settle any fraud or sem)-snide agencies, viz 


in Geography, 
but 

A DIPLOMA trom a Colicge, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department ot a Union 
| School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni 
form examination, will be accepted in licu of 
| Entrance Examination. 
| EXPENSES.—There ure noexpenses for tuition 
‘or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


pages, containing seve ad ‘hundred testimonials, all written within the past ¢ 
work, eather by getting positions, or teachers. These (wo books will be [mw typ y EF TH A, 


(Mention this paper.) TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION,. TO DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


New YorkLeague Teachers’ Bureau, 


COXSACKIE, N. }. E_mon L. Monroe, Manager. 
THIS BUREAU IS AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF 





rockpui CHas. De Mebeax. LL. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TRACHERS’ BUREAUS, | ita: 9S 8, ASS09 ih 
WITH CENTRAL OFFICE AT DES MOINES, IOWA. FRANK PLUMMER, Geneseo. : Ino. Me Mite, AM qd 
Remember that if you enroll in the New York League {200n'.... ee See ae 
Potsiam......... Taos. B. Stowe. Pxa.D 


Teachers’ Bureau you will have Dupticate Registration, at) 


no further cost to you, in each State Bureau of the. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


National League, which consists of a Bureau in each) 
—————— PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


State in the Union and all Co-operative in providing for! Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
teachers and positions. It will pay you to write for cir-| aod Artist.’ Materials. 


culars to | Panna’ 6 Ametican Text-Books on Art Edu 
MONROE, Manager, | 











PRA®*C’'S DRAWING MODELS,- 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED 


cation ; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELMON L. 








COXSACKIE, N. Y. These MODELS have been speciaily designed 
| teac meas of Perms me Drawing in P epee 
and Grammar Schools hey consist of both 

NC is still yy ae pore em 8 om & cape Solids and Tablets srranged in a caretully graced 
oe . in a+ Fy we eae te to WF my ¥ series, are made with the greatest regaid tor ac 
}curacy and auty, aud are turrished at the 
$1,400 teacher for the next fall: “I write you thus early that, it you have no one registered oa [lowest possible prices. They have been adopted 
who will suit us, you will still be able, in course of a month or two, to find some one who will be by the leading cities of the country, and are abso 
likely to meet our views.” Circulars free. |Jutely indispensable to the correct teaching of 
PENN SY LVANIA ED UCATION AL BUREAU | Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
8 at the outset. 
For catalogue ani particulars, address 


L, B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, —| 


MAN'S EXCH4 y | TEACHERS WANTED 





THE PRANG EDUCATION L CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
| We have on our books, | 79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


* now, hundreds of vac 











ancies. They are for Professors in Colleges, at | 
Teachers’ Bureau. ae — ty to as ¢ 3isb ty G20 Foe | AMERICAN — FOREICN 
anc ne is at 0 to OO. For 
omiee BOTH ng High Schoo! Princi and Assistants, at salaries Teachers A 
| of $400 to $1,500. For Grade Teachers at salaries | [ntroduces to co schools, and families, su- 


Caurobes. Alen, Booktsepers, Stenos 


Auuress Miss w,. dk. wom eR, 
329 Fifth Ave, N. ¥ 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
OF a oe rey 
American and Foreign Teac Professors, and | 
ee | 4 both sexes, for Universities, or 
Families, and Churches. Circula 
—_ ools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and and school st school property: | 
OOL FURNITURE and — 
cheroanss tu E. M TRIAM Cc TRIERE, | 
31 E. 17th and Fourth | 
Avenue, New York City. 





ween iway 





CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ pee 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855, 


3 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 


of per month, to $85 per month. For Train- | 
ing pi-t— in Normals, at salaries of $600 to 
$1,200. For specialists in Music, Art, Modern | 
| Lang Elocution and Commercial branches, 
at one es of $350 to $1.40. Now is the time to | 
send for biank and manual. Our vacancies are 
from employers, and not “hearsay. 
Address, School and College Bureau, 
ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 
NO FE BEST FACILITIES, 
meaty? IENT SERVIC E, | 
ARGE BUSINESS. 


| not in collecting advance | we . baat in providing com- | 
petent Teachers with Positions. | 


VACANCIES | 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 


c. J. | 


FOR REGIS? RATION. | 





R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., NW. ¥. 


perior Protesso rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
| and Governesses for every department of instruc 
; tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
24 Union Square, New York 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Qade Donates” BOSTON 21 W. 6.4 St 


« OT. PAUL, ming. 


pw en ee to schoe! effeers. Good 
+lneeg for snocecgial washers Cireulars on aes lisntios 








or change of location, 
Association, 170 
Orville Brewer, 


For larger salaries, 
dress Teachers’ Co-operative 
Stete Street, Chicago, Il., 


| Manager. 





OR SALKE—Valuable school property in a live 
town of 3,500 population. A chance tor an 

active teacher. Address 
J. M. MoCorp, Alvarado, Tex, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Among the most useful and progressive 
text-books of these progressive times, may 
be mentioned the following publications of 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk Street, 
Boston: ‘ Physical Culture,” the Swedish 
system of educational gymnastics, by 
Baron Nils Posse, M. G., graduate of the 
Royal Gymnastic Central Institute of 
Stockholm, formerly instructor in the 
Stockholm Gymnastic and Fencing Club ; 
‘*The Voice,” how to train it—how to care 
for it; for ministers, lecturers, readers, 
actors, singers, teachers, and _ public 
speakers, by Prof. E. B. Warman, A, M 
**An Hour With Delsarte,” a study of ex- 
pression, by Anna Morgan, of the Chicago 
Conservatory; Jane Andrews’ books: ‘‘ The 
Seven Little Sisters,” the ‘‘Ten Boys Who 
Lived on the Road From Long Ago to 
Now,” “‘ The Stories Mother Nature Told 
Her Children,” ‘‘Geographical Plays,” 
and ‘* Only a Year and What it Brought.” 





The Library of American Literature, by 
E. C, Stedman and E. M. Hutchinson, has 
aptly been described as a great national 
work, and Prof. W. T. Harris, U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, says: ‘‘I do not 
see how any school in America can spare 
this work from its reference library for 
teachers and pupils. Iam sure that every 
private individual will purchase it for his 
own library, if he has to cut off for a time 
his purchase of other literature. Prices 
and terms have been fixed within the 
reach of all. Specimen pages with por- 
traits sent to any address. Teachers who 
wish to earn good money during vacation, 
and are willing to devote time and study 
to the work, will do wisely to — < 
Chas. L. Webster & Co., publishers, 3 
14th street, New York. 

There is nothing like taking things in 
time. ‘‘ Many a trouble would burst like 
a bubble,” ete., etc., if we only took it sea- 
sonably in hand, If you have a cold ora 


cough, acute or leading to consumption, 
Scott’s emuision of pure cod liver oil and 
hypophosphites of lime and soda is sure to 
help you. This re contains the 
stimulating properties of pat hypophos- 
phites and fine Norw ~ oe iver oil. 
Used by physicians all the world over, 
and is as palatable as milk. As a flesh 
producer, Scott’s emulsion has a wide 
reputation. 


Few characters in English classic fiction 
have appealed more genially to the world 
of readers than the kindly gentleman who 
figures in the Sir Roger de Coverly papers, 
which have now been included in the stu- 
dents’ series of English classics, edited b 
principal A. 8. Roe, of the Worcester hi 
school, and published by Messrs. Leach, 


;|Shewell & Sanborn, 16 Astor Place, New 


York. This house also has now ready 
Exercises in Geometry, for gr gan 
and review work, uniform with their well- 
known and widely circulated Number and 
Algebra Lessons. 


It adds much to the value and signifi- 
cance of school comradeship to have a 
badge or pin which may be worn by each 
of the members of a class when they come 
to be scattered and separated. Mr. E. R. 
Stockwell, of 19 John street, New York, 
manufactures for pupils class pins and 
rings, pins for societies and fraternities in 
schools and colleges, and for teachers, 
medals and badges as awards for excel- 
lence, or for graduates. 


What's the News? Thousands of people 
want to know what is going on in the ama- 
teur photographic world. The Scovill & 
Adams Co., 423 Broome street, New York, 
make it their business to tell them from 
time to time; in the columns of this paper. 
Whence should such news issue if not from 
photographic headquarters? When in this 
city do not fail to call there. 


“The Survival of the Fittest” is illus- 
trated in the continued success of our best 
summer schools. Among these may be 
counted The Glens Falls Summer School, 





and The National School of Methods, 


now combined in one institution. The 
Sixth Annual Session, at oy Falls, N. Y., 
(between Lake George and ) is 
from July 29 to hoot 16, 1890. Its ad- 
vantages include a faculty composed 
wholly of experts ; low rate of tuition and 
liberal. reductions to clubs ; cheaper board, 
a section of country rich in historic asso- 
ciations; an excellent building, with 
plenty of open space all around it; an ex- 
cellent concert and lecture course; an 
acquaintance with leading educators from 
all parts of the country; the rest afforded 
by the vicinity and atmosphere of one of 
the most famous of our mountain regions. 
Address Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, 
New York, or Charles F. King, Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 


Progressive school-officers, who want to 
see our schools identified with the spirit 
of the times, will be highly gratified by the 
announcement of Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, that they have in preparation a series 
of School Speakers, compiled and arranged 
by James Baldwin, editor or ‘‘ Harper’s 
Readers,” the first book of which will be 
issued about the first of April. Book First 
consists of two parts containing respec- 
pe 4 choice selections, suitable for the use 
of schools on Arbor Day, Flower-planting 
Day, and at Spring Festivals, with an 
introduction by George William Curtis, 
and selections of poetry and prese, suitable 
for the use of schools, and for public exer- 
cises in connection with the observance of 


Memorial and Decoration Day. Book 
Second contains graded selections; Book 
Third, miscellaneous selections ; and Book 


Fourth, patriotic selections. 


Those that hear not, as they wish they 
might, will do well to bear in mind that 
deafness and head noises from some causes, 
may often be cured by the proper means. 
It is affirmed that by the use of Peck’s 
Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions, whispers 
may be heard by those who have been 
quite deaf. Sold by F. Hiscox, 853 Broad- 
way, New York. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure sick-headache. 








Sick Headache 


Is so readily cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it 
seems almost foolish in any one to allow the 
trouble to continue. By its toning and invigora- 
ting effect upon the digestive organs, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla readily gives relief when headache 
arises from indigestion; and in neuralgie condi- 
tions, by building up the debilitated system, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes the cause and hence 
overcomes the difficulty. - 

“ My wife suffered from sick headache and neu- 
ralgia. After taking Hood's Sarsaparilla she was 
much relieved.” W.R. BABB, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor#5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apotheearies, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





PRS BIR RI RS RIES EIR EI RITES BERET 


CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


) AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 
IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DruGcisTs. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 
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DIRECT CALLS 


FOR TEACHERS. 


The following are requests to furnish teachers that we 


can guarantee: 


$1000 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. Lady for a large City School. 


Salary $700 to 


PRIMARY WORK. Holt’s music and Prang’s drawing combined ; several 


positions at $400 up. 


PEDAGOGY. A capabie teacher of History of Pedagogy and Methods. 
State experience. 


ASSISTANT. Lady for High School work. 
be young, experienced, and show good record. 


vigorous, enthusiastic young man. 


Salary is $700. 


A 


Latin and Mathematics. Must 
One near N. Y. City preferred. 


PRIMARY WORK. A Kindergarten Primary teacher who is well trained 


and has had some experience. 
To begin at once, 


One who ca pay and sing preferred. 
Another place will pay $5 


Salary, $400. 
to begin September. 


SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS. A first-class pusition for a man 


who can teach objectively (without books). 


GRAMMAR FIRST ASSISTANT. Lady graduate of Normal School 


Must give excellent references and show past 


who speaks and teaches German. 
work, Salary $550 


There are numerous calls coming in like the above. 
No lame or doubtful teachers are wanted. 


WHO ARE TEACHERS. 


Salary, over $1000. 


We want TEACHERS 
By 


this we mean that teachers who are sure of their success and are well trained and 
are earnest in their work are wanted by this BUKEAU. 
What work do you desire? Do you want a better place? Can youw be our 


NOTE THIS OFFER. 


correspondent ? 


KINDERGARTEN. In Iowa a 
Salary, $500 or $550, 
DRAWING. In Iowa, also Ohio. 


also penmanship. 


PENMANSHIP. 
ability, $500 to $750 to Western man. 


trained and experienced Kindergartner. 


Orne who can teach Prang’s System, and 


Ladies wanted at salaries $450 and $500. 


KANSAS. A principal for a ten-room High School. 
Chemistry and Physics and handle a laboratory. 


Gentleman in Business College. 


One who can teach 
Salary, $900 


Can pay, according to 


MUSIC (Vocal and Instrumental) and ELOCUTION in Southern 


School. Salary, $800 for first-class lady. 


Normal and College graduates sending this slip, together with letter about | \t 


themselves, copies of any testimonials and large photograph will be registered one 
year in the NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU and receive one hundred 


stamp photographs free. 


WRITE AT ONCE. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, 


H. S. Keiioea, Manager. 


NEW YORK. 





FFXERCISES POR ARBOR DAY. 


WITH NOTES, HINTS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 





By ANNIE 


I. WILLIS. 


The Exercises are all New and Original. 


Paper Covers. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
a. Se to $2 50.= femees 


thelr whole time to 
ae may be profitabi 
vacancies in towns and 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


pare 
ay an emviret EL 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


OF 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 


It your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
ork. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor Sonoot JouRNAt. 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 
All the sociation of not Yeo preeninets for st the 
rincipals and 
isposal of those who register 
stamp for new registration blanks and reuse 
E. L. KELLOGG & +20. Proprietors, 
Manager. 





H. 8. KELLOGG, 





ICARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 
aoral WILTONS, WILTON ht ae 


SUPER INGRAINS, 
AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Our assortment of fine Satin Da Spun 
and Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushe~ 
was never so complete. 


MAT TINGS. 
Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
White and Red Check Mattngs 
FROM 84 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Also fine, seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpo 
Warps) for decorative purposes. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & G0., 


SIXTH AVE.,, 13th & 14th Sts., NEW YORE. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


PPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
tlavoured beve' which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built > until ay enough to resist 
every tendency disease. undreds of subtie 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many @ fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”—* Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., H thic Chemi 


How to 6ur 
$Kin & Seal 
DISEASES 
>with tRe< 
@CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically and 
permanently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
when all other remedies and meth fail. 
CuTIcurRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cureevery form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuricuRA, 50c.:; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. puapeses by_the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BostToN, MASS. 
Send for “ How to Ciire Skin Diseases.” 


< 
p 










London, England. 


MARION WALKER. 


| wish toemploy a few ladies on salary to take charge 
f my business at their homes. Light, very fascinat- 
ing and healthful. Wages $10 per week. Good pay for 
art time. References given. Address with stamp, 
RS. MARION WALKER, Louisville, Ky. 





2" skin prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. : 

Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster, 25c. 


NEW YORK STATE 
GRADED EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Fiom Sept., ’87 to Sept., "89. Complete with Answers. 
Bound in Cleth. 12mo., 220 pp. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents: by mail, 8 cents extra. 
This is, in a collected form, the questions given out by the Department of Public Instruction, com- 
mencing Sept., 1887, and ending Aug. 1889, w7th the answers. The npampnss of these questions cannot be 
over-estimated, It is a great step that all of the 113 commissioners have adopted this series of questions. 
I* is one ofa series of steps the Empire state is taking and that if continued, will place her at the head of 
athe states, educationally as well as commercially. Much good will come out of this volume: (1) Othe 
states want a standard for the various grades; (2) Teachers want to get an idea of what 1s expected of them 
so as to guide their preparation ; (3) grammar and high school teachers aeed questions and :t must be noticed 
these cover the course of study usually pursued by a grammar school, in its final year, and by a high schoo, 
pupil during the first two yore. There will be numerous teachers who use this book for their own advance- 
ment; the advancing teacher is the one that will get the most out of it. There will be those who will merely 
cram” from it, but that is not the best use that can be made of it. Altogether it is the beginning of a 
series of attempts to advance the teachers ot the Empire state under that far-sighted leader, State-Supt. A. 
S. Draper, that cannot but produce untold results for good. 

There are several editions published of this book, incomplete in several ways. Our 
edition 1s the latest and best. Binding, printing, paper etc., are the best. Don't fail to 
get our complete and best edition. 

25 Clinton Place, New York. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, | 3 Wavash Avcous Chicego. 
Delp for the Teacher Wiho Cannot Draw. 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


Especially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 


By D. R. AuGsBurG, Director of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, 
Pa. Includes 31 full page plates, containing over 2OO different subjects, drawn in 
the simplest manner in outline. Bound in unique, durable card board cover, in blue 
and silver. Quarto, 80 pp. Price, 30 cents; 4% éeachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 
cents extra, 


Thousands of teachers who cannot draw and yet want to put something on the blackboard before their 

Ils, will welcome this little book. Its design is to furnish drawings needed in the school-room for object 

drawing lessons, and busy work, The teacher with chis in his hand can by practice put a neat pic- 

ture on the blackboard, and thus give something for the fingers ache for something to do. Besides it 

will help to render the school-room attractive to have these pictures in view. By copying these pictures the 

pupil learns to draw. The pictures are from objects that are before the child in general; they are of objects 

reads about also. The book contains plain directions for drawing, and no one can help but be interested 

in these outlines. Even the most timid teacher will take new cou on seeing them. e cou the 

teacher to take up this volume determined to use it—to draw, no matter how y; to keep on, day after 

day. Believing with the author, that all can learn to draw, we think it is not too much to say, all can pro- 
duce as good pictures as these. 


EL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 112, heer ace Nero 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we cap 
assure prompt satisfaction. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 
registration blanks. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


RICAN) 


KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. / 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce end get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gortenact China and Japan, none but the High- 


COMPAN 

































REATAME 
b T 


guaranteed 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and ye or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Family Teas so & Gocts. Very Best 6: 
to gocts. perlb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 


lbs. of our very Fine Teas on recei $2.00. When ordering be 

Particular and state if = want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, ae * — ae Gunpowder, Im- 
perial, Japan, English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbug. Remember we deal onl in Yure 
Goods. Send at once for a er to ola ant ony ® of Good Tea. For 
address The Great Tea Co., gx and a3 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P. O. Box s8y, 
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THE QUESTION BOX. 





(The foliowing paragraphs relate to mythology.) 


The Creation.—Most ancient nations 
believed that man sprang from the earth. 
One tradition asserts that Prometheus, son 
of the Titan, Japetus, made men of clay 
and water, after which Athene breathed a 
soul into them. 


Fire.—It was decided that Prometheus, 
as the advocate of man, should slay an ox 
and divide it into two parts, and that the 
gods should select one portion which in 
all future sacrifices should be set apatt for 
them. In order wo secure for man the por- 
tion suitable to be eaten, Prometheus 
wrapped the flesh in the skin, while he 
enveloped the bones in the fair white fat. 
The animal thus divided was placed before 
Zeus that he might choose the part of 
the gods. He pretended to be deceived, 
and chose the ~— of bones, but he was 
so angry at the attempted deception that 
he avenged himself by refusing to mortals 
the gift of fire. Prometheus, however. 
braved the fire of Olympus, stole some 
sparks from the chariot of the sun, and 
conveyed them to earth to be hid in a hol- 
low tube, 


Pandora.—Zeus was furious at being 
outwitted, and in order to be avenged on 
mankind and Prometheus, ordered Heph- 
zestus to make a clay form resembling 
that of the goddesses, and to endow it with 
speech. Each god contributed something 
to perfect her, and she was called Pan- 
dora (all-gifted). Hermes, the messenger 
of the gods, conducted her to the house of 
Epimetheus (the brother of Prometheus), 
who gladly accepted her. In the house of 
Epimetheus was a jar in which were kept 
all kinds of diseases and ills. Pandora 
removed the cover and these escaped, and 
men have ever since been tormented by 
disease and care. She closed the jar in 
time to prevent the escape of Hope. 


Zeus and Prometheus.—Zeus executed 
vengeance on Prometheus by having him 
chained to a rock on Mount Caucasus, 
where during the daytime an eagle 
devoured his liver, which always grew 
again during the night. After thirteen 
generations had passed away, Heracles 
was permitted to kill the eagle and Pre- 
metheus was released. 


The Explanation.—The idea that with 
the introduction of civilization many evils. 
which were before unknown to man, came 
into existence, is expressed in the myth of 
Pandora. Care and anxiety, the love of 
gain, and other evil passions that tor- 
ment man, are personified in the eagle 
that fed on the inconsumable liver of 
Prometheus. 





IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save I ec, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, oppos ite Grand Central 
Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European pan, Elevators and 
al) Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for Jess money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel m the City. 


The Myth of Europa and Cadmus.— 
Zeus, under the form of a white bull, car- 
ried Europa, daughter of the king of Tyre, 
away to Crete. The king ordered hig sons 
Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix, to go in 
search of her, and not return until they 
found her. They could not find Europa, 
and fearing to return without her, resolved 
to settle in various countries. Phoenix 
established bimself in Phoenicia; Cilix, in 
Cilicia. Cadmus went to Delphi to con- 
sult the oracle about Europa. The oracle 
told him to give up searching for her, but 
to follow a cow as his guide and build a 
city where she should liedown. He fol- 
lowed her to the site of Thebes and there 
built a city. According to tradition, Cad- 
mus introduced into Greece the letters of 
the alphabet, which were invented by the 
Phoenicians. 


** Every Spring,” 

Says one of the best housewives in New England, 
“ we feel the necessity of taking a good medicine 
to purity the blood, and we all take Hood's Sarsa- 
parilia. It keeps the children tree from humors, 
my husband “ve it gives him a good appetite, 
and for myself | am sure I could never do all my 
work if it was not for this splendid medicine. It 
makes me feel strong and cheerful, and i am never 
troubled with headache or that tired feeling, as I 
used to be.” 


The Elves were beautiful spirits clothed 
in delicate garments. They loved the 
hght and were kindly disposed toward 
mankind. 
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‘PUBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood - purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 


near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
Ssaparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonies, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy For the last forty 


years, Ayer's 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 


world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 


this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 
In every quarter of the globe Ayer's Sar. 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy tor 


all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture 


Ayer’s Sarsapariila 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six #5 


WEA 
D Fis * te Tobutan tak 
CUSHIONS. Whispers heard. Com- 
fortable. S at 


. ful where all R fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
onl), 553 Br'dway, New York. Write for book of proof FRER. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books for School Li- 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Best 
Boows FOR Scnoon Lipra 
Ries. This isa classified cata 
logue, contains 6 pp. Books 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big discounts for 
descriptive list of books with 


Worth £5 a bottle, 














A 
This list is probably the best selection of 
the size made, and is graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 


quantit'es. 
prices. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK aad CHICAGO. 


BARGAINS !! 


We have on hand at ali times slight! damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 


Also 11 “ Mar. Wonderful” Manikins, $5.00, 
slightly dumaged by handling, tor sale 
only $2.50. 

9 Knight's History of Enaland, in two large 
quarto cloth volumes; original price, $6.00, 

for only $2.00. 

3 Zell’s Cyclopedia, half morocco, price $7.00 

for only $4.00. 





at 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We have on hand about 100 copies of the old 
efition of PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCA- 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains nearly all that 
is in the new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post - 
paid, for # cents. 

Send now, for they won't last long. 





E. L. Kellogg & Co., % Clinton Place, N. ¥ 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


By F. C. H. WENDEL, A.M., Ph.D. 
Series of History Primers. 18mo, flexible cloth, 159 pages. Five Maps 


A brie? history of ancient Egypt from the earliest times to the conquest of Alexander 
based on the latest researches. In the chronology, the author has followed Edward 
Meyer’s system of “approximate dates.” The maps have been most carefully pre- 
pared, to assist the reader in understanding the history of the great campaigns; they 
represent us accurately as possible the geographical condition of the epochs in 
question. Ali the results of recent discoveries have been incorporated, and the book 
has been brought up to all the requisites of modern Egyptological science. 

Introduction Price, 35 Cents. 

Send for full list of History, Science, and Litgrature Primers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: 
NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 


the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Thalbeimer’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplitied to better adapt it to school use; the number 
ot illustrations has been nearly doubled, including tour full-paze colored plates, and the entire 
text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leathe -r, 40 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 60 
cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 
sition and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA 
VWADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmon., Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 
$1.00; exchange price 6O cents. 

RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by GzorGe W. Smrru, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A one-book 
course in Algebra, sufficieatly tull for the high school and usual coliege curriculum. 12mo, 356 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 6O cents. 


SEND FOR OUR ‘PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 








Come, and take choice of all my library, And so beguile thy sorrow.—Titus Andronicus, Act IV. Se. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORE: 





Wasuincton, December 20, 1889. 
I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 





j ae library for teachers and pupils. 1 am sure that every private individual will purchase 
it for his own library, if he has to-cut off for a time his 
purchase of other literature. 
Very respectfully, W.T. Harris, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
GreencastLe, Inp., Camprince, January 25, 1889. 
March 16, 1889. The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
The best aggregate D4 and the editorial work has been admirably done. 
pression of what the Am Joun Fiske. _ Fiske. 
can mind has produced i : the two hundred 
and eighty years of its activity. By E.c. Stecman 
Respectfully, Joun Clark Rrppatn, 


E.M.Hutchinson 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages 
with pr eae sent to any address. To Teachers who wish te earn ep 
sio 4004 month ene vacation, we guarantee to make 
+ ea Arty proposition. We do not desire applle ations from parties 
unwilling to devote time and study to the work. 


bd CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., eusiisHers, 3 East 14Tn St., N.Y 
NOW READY. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is unif.cm with our well-known and widely circulated Number and 
Algebra Lessons, Paper, 120 pages. Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics, Edited by Principal A. 8S. Rox, of the 
Worcester High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to leading New England Colleges and to the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology from 1878 to 1839 inclusive. 


Edited by WM. F. BRADBURY. 


This work will be found of special value for use in classes pre- 
paring for the higher institutions. 


PICE, 50C ENTS; sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E, ScuDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts, 
Logical Division into Perious; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis tor Review, 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinet Maps; Beautiful 
Lilustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says — It is 
the best-equippeu school-book ever issued in the United States.” 

PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CQ., Publishers, 


18 & 20 ASTUR PLACE, New YORK. 364 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO. 
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OUT. 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8, 


ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 


1. THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


Size 41x65. 
indicated by initial letters ouly. 


Mounted on oak rollers and muslin back and binding. 


The names of places are 


HE WORLD 


T 
Illustrated on the margins with numerous and ele; 


nt wood engravings of views of places and 


people and animals, plants, trees, &c., peculiar to the different my of the known world. 


THE UNITED STAT 
Presents a 46-inch cross-continenta! relief view from 5S “Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


greatest value. 


Sent Express or Freight paid on receipt of price by 


“111 & 113 Willlam Street, New York 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 343 & 565 wanacn Avenue. 


Chicago. 





“THIS HISTORY IS A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.” —Chwago Advance. 
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